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Our Contributors 


Since the modern emphasis in the education of exceptional children is on treating them 
as normal except with reference to their special ability or disability, we should expect gen- 
eral principles of guidance to apply to them as well as to other children. Yet occasionally we 
should be reminded of their special needs and of “exceptional resources” on which deans and 
counselors can draw. 

In this issue, the original plan was to obtain short articles on the guidance of the gifted, 
the mentally retarded, the physically handicapped, and the delinquent. Although it was not 
possible to obtain articles on the last two groups in time for this issue, the articles included on 
the gifted, the mentally retarded, and on community agencies may be the most useful for our 
readers. 

Irene H. Impellizzeri, Research Consultant at the New York City Board of Education 
for its Talent Preservation Project and herself an experienced guidance coordinator in New 
York City, gives us background and detail on some guidance aspects of the Talent Preserva- 
tion Project which Florence Myers described in the October 1959 issue of our JouRNAL. 

Merle M. Ohlsen, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, reports on a study that 
fits nicely into the theme for our April issue, with its emphasis on the gifted. It also gives 
some insight into methods of setting up counseling groups and the frustrations of counselors 
in trying to accomplish a great deal by these methods. 

Herbert Rusalem, Assistant Professor and Coordinator of Counseling Services in the 
School of General Studies, Hunter College, and Hyman Darer, in their article have com- 
bined the results of research and experience in making practical suggestions for the vocational 
counseling of the slow learner. 

Leland P. Bradford, Director, National Training Laboratories, National Education 
Association has contributed an article of special significance to one aspect of the education 
and guidance of exceptional children—namely the development of their potentialities 
through group experiences. Deans and counselors, in their own work with student groups 
and in their work with and through classroom teachers, will also welcome this clarification 
of forces affecting learning and ways of helping teachers develop insights and skills to work 
effectively with groups. 

Marjorie C. Smith, Dean of Women, Syracuse University, has contributed parts of a 
speech which was received with much enthusiasm at the Pennsylvania State Association meet- 
ing, York, October 1959. 

M. Jerry Weiss, Assistant Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State University, has 
permitted us to lighten the JourNnaL content with one of his guidance plays that was pre- 
sented for the first time at the Annual Conference of the United Parents Association, De- 
cember 13, 1952, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Special appreciation is expressed to Mrs. Mabelle Nardin for her assistance in typing 
and editing this issue. 





The New York City Talent Preservation Project: 


An Experiment in Guidance of the Mentally Superior 


IRENE H. IMPELLIZZERI 


J. is a sixteen-year-old senior, the 
oldest of nine children in the family 
of an aircraft factory worker. A lanky, 
handsome youngster, his conversation 
and easy-going personality generally 
attract a host of friends at lunch, after 
school and at the socials. He has an 
IQ of 135, a high Junior year SAT 
score (Verbal-521; Math-524), and 
reached the 93rd percentile rank on 
the National Merit Scholarship Test. 
He manages to include track and some 
serious but desultory reading in a scat- 
tered variety of subjects as part of his 
extra-curricular activities, but he bare- 
ly keeps abreast of the college-recom- 
mending average in most of his school 
subjects. For six terms he has con- 
sistently obtained grades no higher 
than 65 and 69 in English and Span- 
ish; 75, 82, and 66 in Mathematics; 
and 84 and 65 in Biology and Chem- 
istry. He wants to become an elec- 
trical engineer; however, because he 
ranks in the fifth quintile in his class 
of 389, he may have great difficulty in 
gaining admission into a college with 
an accredited program in this exacting 
field. Here is a superior boy with 
ability to pursue the profession he has 
selected. The chances of his being per- 
mitted to prepare for it are slight, 
however. This is not an unusual case. 

Few themes have appeared in re- 
cent educational writings as often as 
that of the realization of talent. The 
needs of society imply that an intellig- 


ible design subsists behind the distri- 
bution of human abilities, and imply, 
also, that the social structure will col- 
lapse should its part not be utilized 
according to right reason. Studies of 
individual personalities demonstrat- 
ing unrealized potential uncover an 
analogous situation, one just as un- 
healthy and threatening as in the 
larger body. Plato wrote that “the 
State is the individual writ large.” 
The incessant use of the term “tal- 
ent,” with its parabolic antecedents, 
and indeed the frequent allusions to 
the parable itself, suggest that con- 
temporary thinking is strongly colored 
by the notion of individual responsi- 
bility for the development of human 
resources. However, the attitudes and 
values of the social collective are just 
as strong as the desires of the individ- 
ual in determining the use or misuse 
of human talents. Years before the 
current renewal of interest in the men- 
tally superior, educators cautioned 
that the complexity and prevalent 
anti-intellectualism of modern society 
were signal factors restricting growth 
among the highly endowed and urged 
a more just distribution of opportuni- 
ties for nurturing intellectual talent. 
Within the last few years, several 
innovations have been introduced to 
encourage the mentally superior indi- 
vidual to make greater use of his gifts 
and to counteract the forces that con- 
fuse and inhibit him. One of the most 
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highly endorsed recommendations has 
been the proposal for additional coun- 
seling service to bridge the chasm be- 
tween society’s offerings and the su- 
perior student’s abilities; and the at- 
tempts to make curricular and ad- 
ministrative procedures more finely 
responsive, the construction of more 
sensitive test instruments, the greater 
availability of scholarships, and the 
improved articulation between col- 
leges and secondary schools, have 
multiplied the opportunities for coun- 
seling success. 

However, it is generally with the 
willing, academically-achieving gifted 
student, who becomes well-oriented to 
the offerings of the school and society 
and who accepts and acts on the col- 
lege and career information provided 
for him, that counseling succeeds best. 
Several intriguing problem areas re- 
mind the counselor that merely pro- 
viding opportunity for the student 
does not insure its acceptance and that 
much of guidance procedure is still in 
the developmental stage. Errors in 
identification of the talented and high- 
ly creative, lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the dynamics of motivation 
and of forces underlying the need for 
achievement, confusions in values, 
difficulties in modifying the will to 
learn, “concealed failure,” demon- 
strate that solutions for educational 
ills are less easily attained than was at 
first thought. 


Of these problems, the investigation 
of scholastic underachievement among 
the intellectually superior has become 
a major responsibility of the school 
counselor. Why man does not do what 
he has been judged to be reasonably 
capable of doing is not a new problem. 
The learned and wise have grappled 


with it for centuries; and while they 
have recorded instances of remarkable 
success, their consensus is that the mat- 
ter comes closer to being a mystery 
than a problem with a solution. But 
the historical situation (increasingly 
high standards for admission into col- 
lege and society’s pressure because of 
the shortage of trained manpower) 
has prompted renewed and serious in- 
quiry into the baffling factors associ- 
ated with poor scholastic perform- 
ance among potentially gifted stu- 
dents. 


Research has shown that under- 
achievement is caused more often by 
a multi-phase pattern of factors than 
by a single disturbing or inhibiting 
factor. The case of J will not yield to 
one diagnosis or one therapy—not to 
poor eyesight and glasses; not to sex- 
ual fears and instruction in hygiene; 
not to career ignorance and vocational 
guidance. The actual patterns are ex- 
ceedingly complex, and because they 
frequently point to incomplete devel- 
opment in areas totally unrelated to 
the school context, diagnosis is often 
lengthy and difficult. The teacher and 
counselor scarcely ever encounter J’s 
real problem im situ. Even when caus- 
ative elements have been isolated, the 
dearth of tested procedures and the 
unpredictability of the human factor 
make it difficult to select remedial de- 
vices. It is clear that extensive ex- 
ploration and research are essential to 
the establishment of a program for 
preventing talent waste. 

The Talent Preservation Project, 
jointly conducted by the New York 
City Board of Education and Colum- 
bia University’s School of Engineer- 
ing, offers a promising approach to the 
problem. Employing a larger number 
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of subjects and a more varied series of 
diagnostic and remedial services than 
have yet been reported in the litera- 
ture, this two-year study has as its 
major purpose the establishment of a 
research base from which to select 
procedures for an ongoing program to 
reduce the incidence of underachieve- 
ment among the gifted. 


Forty-nine hundred students, now 
entering their senior year and enrolled 
in thirty-nine academic high schools 
were selected as participants in the 
Project. The criteria for selection 
were a composite score in the 90th 
percentile or better on the Iowa Tests 
of Educational Development and/or 
an IQ of 130 or above on any of the 
group intelligence tests customarily 
used by the schools. The subjects 


were divided into four groups: Group 


A, students with an Iowa composite 
score in the 90th percentile or better 
and an IQ of 130 or higher; Group 
B, students with an Iowa score in the 
90th percentile or better and an IQ 
lower than 130; and Group C, stu- 
dents with an Iowa score below the 
90th percentile and an IQ of 130 or 
higher. In order to study a persistent 
problem in differential aptitudes, a 
special group, Group D, composed of 
students with a score in the 90th per- 
centile or better on the test of quanti- 
tative thinking of the Iowa battery 
were included, even though they did 
not fall into the superior category by 
the regular criteria. 


The definition of achievement was 
based on grades in academic subjects 
in the first three terms of high school. 
Any grade below 85 in any academic 
subject classified the student as a low 
achiever and extended to him the pos- 
sibility of help. This rather severe 


criterion did not necessarily constitute 
a judgment on the child’s work; it 
simply earmarked the case as possibly 
involving a problem for closer study 
and thus widened the range of prob- 
lems to be investigated. 


Data yielding a description of the 
group as a whole were gathered from 
two sources: the scholastic record and 
a questionnaire seeking information on 
family size, education of parents and 
siblings, occupation of parents, educa- 
tional and vocational plans, attitudes 
toward school and studying, and per- 
ceptions of fellow students and self. 
These data will be analyzed to deter- 
mine what significant differences may 
exist between achievers and under- 
achievers. 


Conceiving underachievement as an 
action pattern with roots in early 
childhood experiences, in present home 
conditions, in family attitudes, in self- 
concept, and in character, requires a 
more detailed and individual study of 
the problem than is possible with the 
instruments described above. Thus, 
several substudies using a sampling of 
students from the total group of par- 
ticipants will yield data of a more 
clinical type. Eight hours of psychi- 
atric interviewing for each of almost 
300 students comprise one of these 
substudies. Other substudies will de- 
velop from the three-hour recorded 
home interviews of 100 students, the 
136 interviews by psychologists, and 
from the findings of 179 Binet and 88 
Rorschach tests. These substudies, 
when interpreted against the large 
scale picture of the total group, should 
result in a set of data which will bring 
the Project closer to the living reality 
than could any mere statistical com- 
pilation. 
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Besides the collection of diagnostic 
data, by both questionnaire and clinical 
methods, the Project has as its other 
major objective the provision of a pro- 
gram of remedial services to counter- 
act the forces which brought about 
poor scholastic achievement. These 
services, selected as a result of a pilot 
study, and reflecting the suggestions 
of the schools, include reading work- 
shops, study skills groups, motiva- 
tional groups, tutoring, group therapy, 
individual counseling, a camping week- 
end, money grants and parent coun- 
seling groups. Each of these services 
implies a hypothesis as to the causative 
factors involved in underachievement. 
From the evaluation of these services 
should develop a testing of the various 
hypotheses, of the efficacy of the serv- 
ice, and of the adequacy of selection of 
students. It was known from the be- 
ginning that funds for prolonged 
services would not be available, hence 
priority was given to the student who 
was considered most capable of profit- 
ing from short-termed service. It is 
expected that the information obtained 
from these services will enable guid- 
ance counselors to identify the under- 


achiever who actually is most salvage- 
able. 


In allocating the clinical and reme- 
dial services, emphasis was placed 
upon the kind of service judged to be 
of greatest benefit to the school. In 
some schools concentration was upon 
remedial reading; in others, on sub- 
ject tutoring; in still others, on psy- 
chiatric evaluation, individual intelli- 
gence testing, or small group sessions 
for improving study skills or raising 
the level of aspiration. It was hoped 
that by selecting and carrying out the 
services within the framework of the 
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school, the activities could be wholly 
integrated with the regular proced- 
ures of the staff, thus avoiding prac- 
tices so alien to a working school or- 
ganization that their results could not 
easily be translated into the guidance 
of students. 


June, of 1959, marked the mid- 
point of the Project and saw the com- 
pletion of the service operations. By 
that time, significant findings were 
already suggested. Most important of 
these was the dramatic impact that the 
investigation has made on the schools, 
on the parents, and above all, on the 
students themselves. Schools eagerly 
accepted the opportunities offered by 
the extra personnel and the budgeted 
services. Parents, made aware of their 
children’s possibilities and their own 
responsibilities, reappraised their re- 
lationship to the guidance process. 
Perhaps most significant was the 
awakening of student interest by the 
mere fact of identification—the recog- 
nition of potentiality by another. 

Although there were individual in- 
stances of decided improvement in 
school grades, most of the change in 
the serviced underachievers seems to 
have been in attitude. Change in at- 
titude is difficult to measure, but an 
examination of the paragraph evalua- 
tions submitted by the students at the 
end of the service sessions suggests 
that the close contact with an inter- 
ested adult, and in an informal at- 
mosphere, was helpful to many of the 
students. In several cases, an entirely 
new world of possibilities for develop- 
ing satisfactory adult-youth relation- . 
ships was discovered. Other valuable 
data were obtained on the under- 
achievers’ reactions to the services they 
received; these furnished a critical 
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context in which the schools’ choices 
of appropriate service could be studied. 

An early report expressed the hope 
that the Project would yield results 
over and above those implied in the 
original design. It foresaw that 
teachers and counselors might extend 
their refreshed awareness to children 
outside the Project, so that all the 
gifted in all the grades would benefit; 
and that non-participating schools 
would establish similar programs of 
their own. The report suggested that 
motivational and counseling activities, 
not originally a part of the Project, 
might very well evolve as regular 
school procedures. If that were the 
case, the study would be more than 
merely investigative and palliative; it 
would be creative and germinal. 

This statement of hope was pro- 


phetic. In an already impressive num- 
ber of schools where the Project has 
uncovered urgent needs, techniques 
and procedures are being changed. 
Faculty assignments and student pro- 
grams have been modified, the amount 
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of interviewing has been increased, 
remedial courses have been added, and 
communication with parents has be- 
come more frequent. In addition, 
teachers have intensified their per- 
sonal attention to students who need 
emotional support, and parents have 
offered, when Project funds were ex- 
hausted, to underwrite special services. 

The final phase of the Talent Pres- 
ervation Project will be reached in 
June, 1960, with the collection of 
graduation and college entrance data. 
At that time, a more fixed evaluation 
of the program will be possible. It 
can already be said, however, that the 
best line of solution to the problem of 
underachievement lies in early identi- 
fication and prevention. Since it will 
be some time before these programs, 
however expanded, can have a real 
impact in the secondary schools, where 
most wasted talent is found, it may 
well be necessary to plan for a con- 
tinuous program of services similar in 
design to that of the Talent Preserva- 
tion Project. 


New Officers Elected 
In the recent balloting by mail, the following members of NAWDC were elected to 


office in the Association: 


LILLIAN JOHNSON, Dean of Women, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio— 
President-Elect, She will assume the office of President in the spring of 1961. 


BESSIE COLLINS, Dean of Women, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware— 
Vice-President, She will serve as Vice-President for a term of two years. 





Counseling Within a Group Setting 


MERLE M. OHLSEN 


Since group counseling is a con- 
troversial term, and in my estimation 
often misused, I should like to begin 
this paper with my definition, first of 
counseling, then of group counseling. 
When one first observes counseling, 
he may conclude that it involves noth- 
ing more than a friendly conversation 
between a counselor and his client or 
clients; even a naive observer soon 
realizes that it is an intimate, trusting 
relationship. The counselor struggles 
to understand exactly what each client 
is feeling and thinking. The client, on 
the other hand, gains increased self 
acceptance and acceptance of others, 
with new understandings of himself. 
He learns to assume increasing respon- 
sibility for his actions, and to solve 
future problems more effectively. In 
other words, counseling focuses atten- 
tion on the individual, even when pro- 
vided in groups, and helps the indi- 
vidual learn to do things for himself 
rather than to rely on others. 


> 


THE Process DEFINED 


In many ways group counseling is 
similar to individual counseling. In 
both, the counselor tries to help the 
pupil to identify and clarify the prob- 
lems which disturb him, to improve 
his understanding of himself and of 
his situation, to define, examine, and 
test alternative solutions for his prob- 
lems, and to select an alternative on 
which he acts. The relationship which 
the counselor develops with each 
pupil enables them to discuss prob- 
lems which heretofore the pupil was 


unable to discuss adequately. He 
learns to examine reasons for his 
difficulty in talking about certain 
topics, to challenge and consider the 
limits within which he is expected to 
work, and to request information 
whenever he feels the need for it. 

On the other hand, there are some 
real differences between individual 
and group counseling. Though the 
counselor must concentrate his atten- 
tion on trying to capture the speaker’s 
feelings and to help him tell his story, 
he also must observe how each speak- 
er’s comments affect other members, 
and help each to participate in the dis- 
cussion. The counselor’s behavior 
gradually conveys to each and every- 
one in the group his warmth, under- 
standing, and acceptance of them. 
From the counselor, the members 
learn to accept one another and to 
help each talk about his problems. 

Group counseling differs from in- 
dividual counseling in another respect. 
Each member is given an opportunity 
to test his tentative solutions in an 
accepting group of peers and to obtain 
from them multiple reactions simul- 
taneously, prior to translating his ver- 
balizations into overt behavior. Thus, 
members learn to help others while 
they are obtaining assistance from 
others. 

Many have used the term group 
psychotherapy to label what I have 
defined as group counseling. I have 
chosen the term group counseling to 
indicate that my clients fall within the 
normal range of adjustment and that 
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I treat them in a non-medical setting. 
Group counseling is to group psycho- 
therapy what individual counseling is 
to individual psychotherapy. In both 
counseling and psychotherapy, the 
counselor must try to understand each 
client, and to help each client to 
understand and to accept himself, and 
to help each to face and to increasingly 
improve his ability to solve his prob- 
lems. Both require special profes- 
sional preparation, including super- 
vised practice in counseling. 


THE CLIENTS 


Group counseling, useful with 
adults, upper-grade elementary school 
pupils, and to some extent with pri- 
mary school children, is particularly 
appropriate for the adolescent because 
of his very strong desire to be like 
his peers. Moreover, he is usually 
struggling for independence from the 
important adults in his life; therefore, 
it is easier for him to accept help from 
other adolescents than from an adult. 
In obtaining help from his peers, he 
solves his problems with the assistance 
of those individuals who he thinks 
understand him best. Then, too, the 
fact that others in his peer group have 
problems similar to his own reassures 
him, makes him feel that, after all, he 
is like the other teen-agers whose com- 
pany he enjoys. The adolescent also 
wants to be reassured that his peers 
understand and accept him. In a coun- 
seling group he discovers that they 
not only come to understand and ac- 
cept him, but that he also learns to 
understand them better—that he can 
empathize with them and help them 
solve their problems. 

In our own research program at 
Illincis, on group counseling, we have 
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decided to give special attention to the 
gifted underachiever. We believe that 
this technique is particularly appropri- 
ate for them. 

Gowan (6) found that gifted under- 
achievers were self-sufficient, unsoci- 
able, hard to reach, hard to interest in 
social activities, indifferent to their re- 
sponsibilities, and less identified with 
their parents than are other gifted 
youths. Shaw and Grubb (13) and 
Kirk (8) found underachievers to be 
hostile. Kirk (8) and Drasgow (4) 
also found that underachievers’ fail- 
ure was associated with goals which 
were not their own. Generally these 
perceptions agreed with our observers’ 
descriptions of our clients. Further, 
our observers’ judgments agreed with 
Shaw’s and Grubb’s (13) hypothesis 
that underachievement is not a surface 
phenomenon which is easily modified, 
and with their conclusion that others’ 
demands for more and better quality 
of work tend to have detrimental re- 
sults. Our observers also concluded 
that most of the underachievers in- 
cluded in our sample questioned our 
judgment that they were gifted. From 
this picture of underachievers, we con- 
cluded that if group counseling could 
improve relations with others and in- 
crease acceptance of self, it should 
play an important part in motivating 
these youth to accept and to use their 
untapped resources. 

The youth described in the previous 
paragraph appear to be similar to 
Caplan’s (3) unruly, antisocial, and 
incorrigible boys and Gersten’s (5) 
juvenile delinquents. Group counsel- 
ing did improve the attitudes and 
classroom behavior of Caplan’s clients. 
The members of Gersten’s experi- 
mental group became less inhibited 
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and evasive, more productive, more 
responsive to mature promptings from 
within, and better able to establish 
wholesome relationships with others. 
In an even more unfavorable setting, 
Paster (12) found that suspicious, hos- 
tile, psychoneurotic casualties treated 
in groups in an Army hospital learned 
to discuss their problems in groups, to 
socialize with others, and to cope 
better with their guilt feelings and 
feelings of inferiority. 


MeETHOD 


Our study was conducted in an out- 
standing four-year high school which 
provided considerably better than 
average counseling services. The 
group counseling described in this 
paper was provided in an ordinary 
classroom which was furnished with 
movable arm chairs, arranged in a 
circle. 

The sample was composed of ninth- 
grade students who as eighth-graders 
ranked in the top ten per cent of their 
class on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity and at the ninth decile or 
below, in grade-point average earned 
in the eighth grade. Of the 34 pupils 
identified by this method, 29 actually 
participated in group counseling. The 
parents of one child refused to grant 
permission for their child to partici- 
pate. Another, at his mother’s request, 
was dropped from the project because 
his work had improved significantly 
during the first six weeks grading 
period. Scheduling problems pre- 
vented the other three from partici- 
pating in counseling. 

The 29 who actually participated in 
the project were divided into four 
small groups; two experimental and 
two control groups as follows: E,— 
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2 girls and 4 boys; E,—3 girls and 
5 boys; C,—2 girls and 6 boys; and 
C,—2 girls and 5 boys. 

After the sample had been selected, 
every prospective client was inter- 
viewed for three purposes: (1) To 
acquaint him with what he might ex- 
pect from group counseling and to in- 
form him what would be expected 
from him; (2) To answer his ques- 
tions about the experience; and (3) 
To appraise the seriousness of each 
client’s problems. The interviews were 
followed by a meeting of the parents 
at which the project was described in 
detail; their questions were answered; 
and written permissions for pupil par- 
ticipation were obtained. Though the 
investigators stressed the point that 
they wanted only those pupils who 
themselves recognized the value of 
group counseling and elected to par- 
ticipate, they learned from the pupils’ 
comments during counseling that 
every counseling group except one 
contained some pupils who partici- 
pated as a consequence of parental 
pressure. 

An effort also was made to control 
the educational and guidance experi- 
ences during the experimental period. 
During the course of the experiment, 
none of these pupils was referred 
either for assistance with study skills 
or for counseling. 

Each counseling group met for one 
class period twice a week for eight 
weeks. They were excused from a 
study hall for these sessions. The 
director of the project was the coun- 
selor for all four groups. 

Growth of clients was evaluated 
with reference to three variables: (1) 
academic performance as measured by 
the California Achievement Test Bat- 
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tery and grade-point averages earned 
in high school; (2) acceptance of self 
and of others as revealed in responses 
to a picture story test; and (3) be- 
havior in interpersonal relationships 
reported on the Behavior Inventory 
by the pupils themselves and, also, the 
five members of each observer team,’ 
the clients’ parents and the counselor. 
Before presenting our major find- 
ings, I should like to digress a bit to 
comment on the selection of clients for 
group counseling. Those who are in- 
terested in introducing group counsel- 
ing should select group members in 
accord with their own professional 
competence and the ability of their 
prospective clients to profit from the 
experience. Members selected must 
not only be able to profit from this 
type of counseling but also to have a 
therapeutic influence on each other. 
“Are there among the prospective 
members some who are not likely to 
respond to counseling in a group? 
Once the pupil knows what the group 
will expect from him, and what he 
can expect from others, if allowed to 
decide without pressure, he will usual- 
ly be able to determine whether he 
should join a counseling group. 
“How will the group affect each in- 
dividual? How will each individual 
affect other individuals in the group 
and the group process itself? Once the 
pupil decides that he would like to 
join a counseling group, the counselor 
assigns him to a group in which he can 
help others as well as receive help for 
himself. This means, of course, that 
the pupil will not be assigned to a 
* Both observer teams included four of the cchools’ 
counselors who observed every counseling session 
from another classroom by closed-circuit television. 


The fifth person was the clinical observer who operates 
the closed-circuit TV. 
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group until he can be placed in an 
appropriate group. 

“Very aggressive, extremely shy, 
and seriously disturbed persons tend 
to be poor risks for group counseling. 
But before the counselor classifies any- 
one in any of these three categories, he 
should study all the information 
available. It is entirely possible that 
an individual who is a poor risk for 
one counseling group may fit into 
another one where personalities are 
more nearly compatible with his. It is 
interesting to note, for example, that 
the child who is socially ahead of his 
age group and the aggressive child 
often fit will into a counseling group 
with children somewhat older than 
themselves. Their opposites, the shy 
child and the child who is socially im- 
mature, tend to adjust better to groups 
with children younger than them- 
selves. 

“Having other members of the 
family in the group may inhibit the 
pupil’s participation and create unnec- 
essary conflicts outside the counseling 
sessions. The presence of close per- 
sonal friends has a similar effect. If 
they are involved in the personal con- 
flicts which the pupil is trying to work 
out in the group, their presence may 
block his free examination of the 
issues. 

“Should the counselor try to select 
a relatively homogeneous group? Even 
though he may prefer a homogeneous 
group, the best he can hope to do is to 
select pupils whose scores on some 
measurable traits fall within a certain 
zone. First, however, he should ask 
whether he wants homogeneity. Dif- 
ferent kinds of people, and people 
with different types of problems, often 
enrich the counseling experiences for 
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the group. But on the other side, the 
more heterogeneous group also faces 
communication problems. Successful 
untangling of communication prob- 
lems can in itself contribute to growth, 
but while adults may be able to over- 
come such problems, it is usually very 
difficult for young pupils, even senior 
high school students, to overcome 
such problems.” (9) 


RESULTS OF THE STUDIES 


In three of our four groups, clients 
made significant growth on at least 
two of the measures, and some of the 
individuals in even the unproductive 
group made significant growth. (2), 
(11) 

The significant changes in those 
groups having the special counseling 
included increased acceptance of them- 
selves and of others and improved be- 
havior at home and at school. Parents’ 
and counselors’ descriptions of clients, 
pre- and post-counseling on the be- 
havior inventory, indicated that these 
underachievers’ behavior became more 
congruent with ideal adjustment. 
Those changes were, for the most, 
maintained over the eighteen-month 
period following counseling. But they 
did not improve their grades signifi- 
cantly. (2) 


An ExPLANATION 


In conclusion, I should like to ex- 
plain what I believe happened to the 
clients in the productive groups. These 
are clinical impressions only, but the 
eight school counselors who observed 
the groups by closed-circuit television 
and the four research associates who 
observed at least the first and last 
fourths of the sessions, on kinescopes, 
agreed with these impressions. With 
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varying degrees of depth, each client 
discovered: (1) that expressing his 
own real feelings about people, things, 
and ideas helped him to understand 
himself and the forces that worried 
and disturbed him; (2) that at least 
one adult could accept him and that 
this adult, the counselor, wanted to 
understand him; (3) that his peers 
had problems too; (4) that, in spite 
of his faults, which they wanted to 
help him correct, his peers could ac- 
cept him; (5) that he was capable of 
understanding, accepting, and helping 
others; and (6) that he could trust 
others. When a client discovered that 
others accepted him he found that he 
could accept others better, and eventu- 
ally, that he could accept himself 
better. After he began to accept him- 
self better, then, and only then, could 
he accept the fact that he was gifted, 
and make plans which required him to 
use his potentialities. All of this takes 
time—these changes come ever so 
gradually—yet they must precede 
substantial improvement in grades. 
What is more, each client must learn 
to live with his new self, communi- 
cate this new self to others important 
in his life, and teach them to under- 
stand, to accept, and to live with the 
new self. For example, it is difficult 
for the average teacher to believe that 
these hostile and uncooperative stu- 
dents have really changed and for the 
distressed parent to believe that these 
youngsters are willing to take respon- 
sibility for their work without nag- 
ging. The setting in which group 
counseling takes place offers these 
unique advantages. It provides an ~ 
accepting climate in which a client can 
test new and improved ways of be- 
having. It assists the client in discover- 
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ing his new self and in revealing it to 
others, and at the same time, in learn- 
ing to help others accept and adapt to 
this new self. 
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Vocational Counseling of the Slow Learner 


HERBERT RUSALEM and HYMAN DARER 


An ILLusTRATIVE CasE 


This is the case of M., age 16, who 
was first seen in December 1956 when 
he was in the 10th grade. Group in- 
telligence tests administered in the 
junior high school yielded IQ scores 
of 88 and 74. An arithmetic test ad- 
ministered in 1955 indicated a grade 
equivalent of 5.7. A reading test given 
in 1956 produced a grade equivalent 
of 4.4. 

M. was the oldest of three children. 
He had a brother 14 years old, and a 
sister of 10. M.’s father was em- 
ployed as a shipping clerk; his mother 
functioned as a housewife. Due to 
frictions with his father, he had been 
living with an uncle and aunt for the 
past two years rather than at home. 
He visited home once a week. His 
social life was made up of dates, mem- 
bership in a club at the church center, 
parties, dances, and the like. 

Altogether, he was seen for eight 
interviews, extending over two school 
years. Observations of M., prior to 
the first formal interview, resulted in 
an impression of surliness and covert 
hostility. However, this impression 
was modified in the first contact where 
he was perceived as a tall, well-built, 
personable young man of low-average 
verbal facility. He was soft-spoken, 
but had somewhat slurred diction. He 
was pleasant, cooperative, and seemed 
eager for acceptance. In this first ses- 
sion, he displayed a limited knowl- 
edge of occupational information, ex- 
pressing an interest in art which he 


related to architecture as a possible 
vocational goal. He intimated that he 
was in doubt as to whether to complete 
high school or enter one of the Armed 
Services when he was 17. He was also 
interested in finding part-time em- 
ployment. 


Subsequent to this initial contact, 
testing was conducted at the offices of 
the Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service. The results of 
these tests were as follows: On an in- 
dividual intelligence test (the Wech- 
sler Adult Intelligence Scale) he 
scored an IQ of 88 on the Full Scale, 
85 on the Verbal Scale, and 89 on the 
Performance Scale. There was a se- 
vere deficiency in the arithmetic sub- 
test, as well as a suggestion of inade- 
quate concentration. However, there 
was an indication of good judgment in 
common sense situations. The psy- 
chologist noted that M was respon- 
sive to friendly encouragement, and 
that this factor plus good practical 
judgment might serve as a positive 
basis for vocational planning and ad- 
justment. It was also felt that, with 
his weakness in both arithmetic and 
reading, the school environment was 
being experienced as a very frustrat- 
ing situation. The opportunity for 
contact with an interested adult, as 
represented by the counselor who was 
prepared to discuss and encourage his 
future planning, was seen as a balanc- 
ing factor. 


Other tests showed a reading grade 
equivalent to 5.4 and an arithmetic 
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grade equivalent of 5.6. Manual 
abilities were assessed as “average” 
with slightly better scores obtained in 
tasks involving the handling of small 
instruments. Measured interests 
showed the greatest emphasis on the 
mechanical and art areas. The percep- 
tion of spatial relations was weak, sug- 
gesting that occupations requiring this 
characteristic would be less feasible 
for this student. 

These tests results served as a guide 
for both the counselor and the student 
in subsequent contacts. The counsel- 
ing discussions focused on such work- 
ers as dental mechanic, machinist, 
floor covering layer, silk screen print- 
er, sheet metal worker, woodworker, 
auto mechanic, office machine repair- 
man, and other jobs involving manual 
skills. Throughout these contacts, M 
maintained a cooperative attitude, 
sometimes participating more actively 
than others. During some of the lat- 
ter periods, he tended to be non-com- 
mittal. Although he did not engage 
in occupational reading, which is not 
surprising in view of his poor skills in 
this area, he did show his involvement 
in the process by keeping his appoint- 
ments and discussing occupational 
matters with practitioners in various 
fields. These workers were people 
with whom he was already acquainted. 
At different times, he alluded to the 
fact that he had things on his mind 
and that it was difficult to keep his at- 
tention on school and related matters. 

During the fifth interview, he indi- 
cated that he had relegated commer- 
cial art to a hobby, and felt that his 
ultimate choice would probably be in 
a skilled trade, although he was not 
sure as to which one. This was the 
last interview of the first school year. 


His exploration of the general areas 
of vocational choice seemed to lead to 
a growing awareness of his abilities 
and interests and a tendency to relate 
them to realistic possibilities. His at- 
titude was further revealed in a letter 
he wrote to the counselor as part of an 
assignment given in the group coun- 
seling class. He wrote... “there are 
not enough people willing to help 
other people,” and expressed his ap- 
preciation for the counseling help 
which he had received. 

At the start of the school year, M 
had been rated by the counselor as 
“very low” in the following: knowl- 
edge of occupations and nature of 
work situation, understanding the ne- 
cessity for planning, realism in plan- 
ning, and recognition of factors in- 
volved in planning. All of the above 
were rated “average” at the end of 
that school year, indicating an eleva- 
tion in occupational awareness. 

During the second school year when 
M was seen for the first reinterview, 
he communicated his intention to com- 
plete high school. He was still un- 
certain as to whether he would go to 
a trade school or join the Armed 
Forces after graduation. When inter- 
viewed again a few months later, he 
announced that he had obtained part- 
time employment on his own as a 
page in a local public library. This 
interview was our last contact with 
him. 

Although no specific vocational goal 
was decided upon, it was felt that a 
broad basis for an eventual vocational 
choice had been established. In addi- 
tion, there was measurable increase 
in occupational information. Other 
changes which: represent positive 
strides are suggested by his decision to 
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remain in high school, and his en- 
trance into part-time employment. 
These gains support the concept that 
the vocational counseling of the slow- 
learner is a developmental process 
which should be viewed longitudi- 
nally. 


Gu1wEs To EpuCATING THE SLOW 
LEARNER 


The slow-learner is a teaching chal- 
lenge in almost every school at every 
educational level. Functioning much 
like other students, he fails to respond 
adequately to those aspects of the cur- 
riculum which demand _ intellectual 
proficiency. His limited abilities in 
abstraction and conceptual processes 
reduce his competency to succeed in 
the regular curriculum, without modi- 
fication. 


William B. Featherstone (1) de- 
lineated some of the characteristics of 
the slow-learner. He defined this 
group as one which averages about 85 
in intelligence quotient with a disper- 
sion of 5 to 10 points. He suggested: 
“Tn the interest of clearness in think- 
ing about and planning for slow learn- 
ers, the term ‘slow learner’ should be 
interpreted consistently to mean slow 
in learning intellectual things. Slow 
learners are not equally slow in all 
kinds of activities or abnormal in all 
their characteristics. They may be 
rather bright in such matters as social 
adaptability, mechanical ability, or 
artistic sense, and able to get along 
quite well in these respects, even 
though they cannot read very well or 
do much with arithmetic.” 

In discussing the needs of the slow- 
learner in junior and senior high 
school, Featherstone offers three 
guides to secondary educators: “(1) 
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There are no means by which a con- 
ventional curriculum made up of such 
academic subjects as English, mathe- 
matics, science, history, stenography, 
bookkeeping, and the like can be 
taught to slow learners. (2) It is im- 
possible to change the curriculum 
enough to meet the needs of slow 
learners without changing the stand- 
ards for marking, grades, promotion, 
and graduation. (3) It is impossible 
to develop a suitable curriculum for 
slow-learning youth on the basis of the 
pattern or design of the conventional 
subject-organized curriculum.” 


In an attempt to develop special 
educational provisions to meet the 
needs of the slow learner, schools have 
used a variety of techniques. One ap- 
proach has focused upon a modified 


curriculum in a subject-matter course 
in which the student spends additional 
time with a single teacher. In this set- 
ting, the teacher and the slow-learn- 
ing student have opportunities to in- 
dividualize the work and modify the 


curriculum. 


A GuIDANCE ExPERIMENT 


In an experiment financed by spe- 
cial grants from the New York Fund 
for Children, Federation Employ- 
ment and Guidance Service (FEGS) 
(2), in cooperation with the New 
York City Board of Education, sup- 
plemented the double-period provi- 
sion with intensive vocational guid- 
ance services. The Project was con- 
ducted from 1956 to 1958 at George 
Washington High School in New 
York City. With the cooperation of. 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, six class groups of 25 boys and 
girls were made available to the 
Study. 
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Four groups consisted of slow 
learners assigned to double-period 
modified English classes. Three of 
these groups comprised the experi- 
mental population. The control pop- 
ulation consisted of the fourth class of 
modified English, plus a fifth group 
of slow learners not assigned to the 
double-period program, and a sixth 
class of young people intermediate in 
ability between the slow learners and 
the general school population. The 
latter group of intermediate students 
also attended a double-period class. 

The experimental group received 
the following services, in addition to 
the modified curriculum and teaching 
method: (1) Group vocational guid- 
ance; (2) Individual counseling; (3) 
Parent counseling; and (4) Consulta- 
tion with teachers. 

The group vocational guidance pro- 
gram was conducted by a counselor 
attached to the staff of the Federation 
Employment and Guidance Service. 
A non-authoritarian and non-academic 
emphasis was given to the following 
areas which were discussed once a 
week, during the 80-minute core pe- 
riod: The nature of work, varieties of 
occupations, the process of choosing, 
training for, and entering an occupa- 
tion, employers’ expectations; and the 
demands of adult social and vocational 
roles. Field trips supplemented class- 
room discussions. The individual 
counseling was offered both at the 
school and the Federation Employ- 
ment and Guidance Service offices. In- 
cluded in these sessions were such top- 
ics as personal interviews, psychologi- 
cal testing, occupational information, 
and part-time job placement. The ob- 
jectives of parent counseling were the 
interpretation of the Project and the 
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enlistment of their assistance in help- 
ing students to develop suitable voca- 
tional plans. With the teachers, the 
professional counseling personnel 
helped to integrate other aspects of 
the educational program for slow 
learners with the guidance experience. 
The principal objective of the overall 
program was to experiment with a 
pattern of guidance services incorpo- 
rated into the educational program of 
slow-learning tenth and eleventh 
grade students and to demonstrate the 
value of such a service in enhancing 
individual and group growth. 

The experimental and control pop- 
ulations were studied at the beginning 
of the experiment and after comple- 
tion of the first and second academic 
years. When the experiment began, 
all students were in the tenth grade. 
When the experiment ended, all stu- 
dents who remained in school through- 
out the program were completing the 
eleventh grade. . 

The data collected for this project 
provided the following personal and 
academic characteristics: (1) Mean 
age at the beginning of Project: Ex- 
perimentals — 15 years, 5 months. 
Controls—15 years, 7 months. (2) 
Sex: Experimentals—58 percent boys. 
Controls—55 percent boys. (3) Me- 
dian IQ equivalents for both groups: 
Approximately 80. (4) Median read- 
ing level for both groups: Between 
5.0 and 5.9. (5) Academic achieve- 
ment levels: Both groups were con- 
sidered “comparable,” although fur- 
ther study of this variable was sug- 
gested. The median academic average 
was in the interval 70.0 to 74.9. (6) 
Previous work experience: About 20 
percent of each group had had some 
previous work experience. (7) Re- 
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corded handicaps: About 20 percent 
of both groups had some handicap- 
ping condition — physical, social, or 
emotional. 

On the basis of questionnaires, tests, 
interviews, and teachers’ ratings, data 
were gathered which permitted a com- 
parison between the experimental and 
control groups on a number of vari- 
ables. The data were tabulated and 
analyzed, using appropriate tests of 
significance. On the basis of these pro- 
cedures, the following major findings 
were reported: 

The Group and Individual Coun- 
seling Services of this Project assisted 
boys and girls to achieve greater real- 
ism and maturity in vocational plan- 
ning. This general finding was re- 
vealed by a greater student sensitivity 
to the need for giving thought to oc- 
cupational choice problems. Also, 
there was increased student freedom 
from parental domination in making 
career choices, and better student un- 
derstanding of work responsibilities. 
With increased occupational informa- 
tion, there was also more participation 
in part-time work which had the po- 
tential of enriching the student’s vo- 
cational experience and consequently 
the quality of his vocational decisions. 

These favorable trends were sug- 
gested by counselors’ ratings, students’ 
evaluations of the program and by the 
objective measures of experimental 
and control groups. These measures 
favored the experimental population 
in substantially every meaningful par- 
ticular. 

Other important findings showed 
that individual tests of intellectual 
ability administered by the Project 
staff found the slow-learning group to 
be characterized by “a generally high- 


er level of intelligence” than would 
have been expected from the scores 
of group tests administered in the 
schools. The group and individual 


vocational counseling services were 
successfully integrated into the school 
program “without disruption.” (3) 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 


The FEGS Study suggests that vo- 
cational guidance is a valuable in- 
gredient in the total educational pro- 
gram for slow learners in the second- 
ary school. Through participation in 
such a program, the capacities of the 
slow learner to select, prepare for and 
enter an occupation may be enhanced. 
Although the slow learner may suffer 
measurable deficits in the intellectual 
area, he may have the potential per- 
sonal and social factors essential to 
vocational success. The function of the 
school is to provide him with the edu- 
cational experiences which may cul- 
tivate and enrich these strengths. The 
FEGS findings indicate that group 
and individual guidance must be con- 
sidered as one of these essential school 
experiences. 

Specifically, the following proce- 
dures are offered as suggestions for 
school vocational guidance programs 
for the slow learner at the secondary 
level: 


1. Each slow-learning student should be 
given appropriate individual tests. Apparently, 
group tests sometimes obscure important abili- 
ties and may distort the level of intellectual 
functioning. 

2. The aptitude for the performance of 
academic tasks is only one of a complex con- 
stellation of aptitudes, For many occupations, 


these non-intellectual aptitudes may hold the ° 


key for vocational success or failure. It is es- 
sential to the understanding of the slow-learn- 
ing child to perceive his academic proficiency 
in the framework of his total abilities. Exces- 
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sive stress upon his intellectual limits may nega- 
tively influence the student’s self-concept and 
minimize the possible contributions of his 
other assets to ultimate vocational adjustment. 

3. A case study technique will assist in 
identifying learning problems and suggesting 
possible remedies. Slow-learning is a symptom. 
This symptom has roots in many and varied 
aspects of human behavior and the pattern of 
causes is individual for each student. In some 
cases, corrective measures are more feasible than 
in others. However, a detailed case analysis 
will reveal more precisely the character of 
the learning limitations and interferences. 
Through this knowledge, teachers and coun- 
selors will be better equipped to devise indi- 
vidualized education and guidance programs. 

Slow learning students require cur- 
riculum modifications. These modifi- 
cations should focus on strengthening 
areas in which instruction can promote 
civic and vocational functioning. The 
evidence is clear that with adequate 
preparation, the slow-learning student 
can achieve a satisfactory vocational 
adjustment in adult life—making a 
contribution to his society, achieving 
economic self-sufficiency, and adapting 
to the demands of the industrial com- 
munity. It is suggested that one ave- 
nue through which curriculum modifi- 
cation can be approached is expanded 
vocational guidance services. These 
vocational counseling activities should 
supplement, not replace, the existing 
school provisions for guidance. They 
may be developed in three specific 
areas: 

1, Building a greater vocational emphasis 
into regular classroom activities. In the area of 
mental retardation, curriculum builders have 
focused on social and vocational competencies. 
Although the needs of the slow learner are 
different from those of the mentally retarded 
student, a similar stress seems indicated with 
this population. The modifications need not 
be as encompassing as those often made for the 
mentally retarded child. However, additional 
planned meaningful classroom experiences in 
the vocational aspects of living would enrich 
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the curriculum for the slow learner. These 
additional experiences could be built into ex- 
isting programs, placing greater emphasis upon 
the vocational implications of existing subject 
matter and interpersonal experiences. 

On the other hand, the vocational training 
aspects of curriculum could be further devel- 
oped to meet the needs of the slow-learning 
child. Such developments would avoid stereo- 
types of presumed manual competency and in- 
terest. On the contrary, they would provide a 
broad range of exploratory experiences in nu- 
merous trade, commercial, manual, agricultural, 
and sub-technical fields. There is need for the 
development of an industrial arts program, of- 
fering wide range tryouts at all levels of skill. 
Similarly, there is need for a commercial arts 
plan through which student interests and abili- 
ties in this area can be assessed and developed. 

2. Slow-learning students can profit from 
group vocational guidance, in addition to the 
curriculum adjustments suggested above. The 
FEGS pattern demonstrated that group voca- 
tional guidance for the slow-learner will be 
most successful if offered regularly and sys- 
tematically as an integral part of the total cur- 
riculum. At best, it should have a carefully 
planned syllabus, stress informality and per- 
sonal interaction, and be taught by a trained 
vocational counselor with group guidance ex- 
perience. 

3. Along with the common vocational needs 
to be met by group methods, the school should 
recognize the individuality of the slow-learn- 
ing student. One approach to individuality is 
through individual vocational counseling. Above 
and beyond the counseling services made avail- 
able to all students, additional personnel and 
time should be allotted to slow learners at the 
secondary level. 


If the findings of the FEGS Study 
can be generalized to other secondary 
school situations, the implications for 
education are clear. The slow-learn- 
ing student can be expected to show 
accelerated social and vocational 
growth as a consequence of curriculum 
modifications, group vocational guid- 
ance, and individual vocational coun- 
seling. Assisted by such a program, 
the slow-learning student may find 
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the school program more adapted to 
his needs and more conducive to pre- 
paring him for the vocational realities 
of adult living. 
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Group Forces Affecting Learning 


LELAND P. BRADFORD 


Forces affecting group behavior are 
many and dynamic. Group morale 
and efficiency are easily disturbed. Re- 
lationships shift in the group. Under- 
standing of the major forces present 
in most groups and diagnostic sensi- 
tivity to their interplay is necessary if 
group forces are to increase individual 
learning. Of the many group forces 
which may affect learning, a few are 
singled out for elaboration. 

1. Group Cohesiveness. The de- 
sirability of the group largely deter- 
mines the degree of influence it has 
upon the individual member. If the 
group is prevented from consciously 
forming as a group; if individual re- 
lations are set between teacher and 
pupil and not among pupils; and if 
no group goal or product is possible, 
forces of group belongingness and 
pride leading toward cohesiveness are 
inhibited. If present, they have arisen 
because the group coalesced in a resist- 
ance to teacher and learning activities, 
and in this case group cohesive forces, 
serve to inhibit learning. 

Sometimes teachers, seeking to de- 
velop group cohesive forces, inject 


group tasks periodically and sporad- 
ically, frequently of an extracurric- 
ular nature. This may develop a 
temporary group cohesiveness, de- 
pending upon whether the task is 
competitive or cooperative, upon the 
group climate, and upon the interrela- 
tionships among members and with 
the teacher. It will not, however, 
bring the steady group strength which 
will ultimately result if the group is 
encouraged to deal with its own basic 
group problems. Working with others 
on the serious and personal task of 
improving one’s own learning will 
bring for greater group cohesiveness 
and will increase the influence poten- 
tial of group on member. 

2. Standard Setting. All groups 
set standards affecting the behavior of 
their members. Too frequently, 
standards about learning are set from 
community, gang or playground 
forces, or from the anxiety and with- 
drawal of certain students. A few stu- 
dents having power and prestige with 
other students can very rapidly de- 
velop class standards of mediocre pro- 
duction. Efforts of the teacher to set 
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Group Forces AFFECTING LEARNING 


standards for the group and support 
them with extrinsic reward and 
punishment systems are only partially 
successful and at best result in the 
continued clash between teacher stand- 
ards and class standards. 

Group standards can and should 
cover a variety of class situations. For 
example, standards may be set re- 
garding expected levels of production, 
differentiation in contributions and 
learning production, mutual concern 
for the difficulties of all, role differ- 
entiations among teacher and students 
(what should the teacher do to give 
most help to the class and where are 
the boundaries of her power), degree 
of concern for class procedures, ap- 
propriate time to inject personal prob- 
lems into sessions dealing with group 
problems, ways of showing caring and 
helping behavior to others, freedom 
to disagree with the teacher, extent to 
which information and experimental 
evidence is sought in problem-solving. 

3. Group Climate. A group cli- 
mate which reduces individual de- 
fensiveness and anxiety about expo- 
sure of one’s inadequacy and gives 
acceptance and emotional support to 
all students, will do a great deal to 
prevent or repair feelings of rejec- 
tion, of inadequate self-image, of 
failure. Such a climate is paramount 
in creating readiness for learning, and 
in being able to face and solve diffi- 
culties inhibiting individual and group 
growth and development. 

4. Involvement and Participation. 
Research and experience indicate the 
much larger degree of learning, and 
of retention and utilization of learn- 
ing, that occur when the individual is 
involved and participates in the activ- 
ity in which learning takes place. This 
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is obvious and well-known. What is 
not so well-known, at least in regard 
to general classroom practice, is that 
such involvement and participation 
are necessary in all parts of the learn- 
ing process. 

Generally teachers attempt to in- 
volve students in participation in 
classroom activities set by the teacher. 
This, at best, is still only partial in- 
volvement. The student is being pre- 
vented from fuller involvement in 
and responsibility for his learning. If 
he, with his peers, could be invited to 
supply data from their own feelings 
and learning experiences concerning 
the effectiveness of the procedures 
and activities, could jointly test the 
accuracy of their perceptions, could 
diagnostically explore individual emo- 
tional problems affecting learning, 


and could join in experimenting with 
different procedures for learning, in- 
volvement would be much deeper. 


Such involvement of the class 
group would, in addition, serve the 
teacher as a good diagnostic instru- 
ment to determine motivational, per- 
ceptual, and actual difficulties in learn- 
ing and would thus enable him to en- 
courage group help to student mem- 
bers. 

5. Effective Group and Interper- 
sonal Relationships. The teaching- 
learning process is generally a trans- 
action among people. The transac- 
tional relationships lie between teach- 
er and individual learner and among 
learners. These relationships are deli- 
cate and subject to drastic change. The 
process of learning, if it is at all cen- 
tral to the individual, can rapidly mo- 
bilize defensive reactions. 

Increasingly the importance of the 
meaning, value and strength of rela- 
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tions between and among individuals 
is seen as crucial in fields of therapy, 
industrial production, even brain 
washing, as it is erroneously named. 
Equally the quality of the intra-group 
relations have meaning for all in the 
group. If there are strong sub-groups 
that continue to operate within the 
class or if there is such partiality in 
relationships that uncertainty of posi- 
tion and acceptance is created for oth- 
ers, learning will be inhibited for 
some. 

6. Increased Member Participa- 
tion. Two of the difficulties facing 
any group are freeing members to 
participate, and integrating and regu- 
lating their participation. One initial 
block to participation in most groups 
is the concept that all participation 
should be similar in function. Only as 


groups explore the many different 
member functions which need to be 
performed for effective group opera- 
tion, is the myth of similar and equal 
participation buried. As a wider range 
of necessary participation is recognized 
(group maintenance functions of en- 


couraging, harmonizing, bridging, 
gate-keeping for others, etc., as com- 
pared with the customary task func- 
tions of supplying ideas, opinions, and 
facts), wider student participation in 
class activities can be secured.’ Suc- 
cessful participation, in time, may free 
some anxious students from inhibiting 
learning. 

7. Solving Emotional Problems. 
Individual problems of anxiety and 
uncertainty loom larger when hidden. 
As the class group works on its prob- 
lems of individual learning and brings 


1Benne, K. and Sheats, P. “Functional Roles of 
Group Members,” The Journal of Social Issues, IV, 
No, 2, Spring 1948. 
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to the surface individual fears and un- 
certainties, then support, reassurance, 
and assistance can aid each student in 
increasing his learning. As such emo- 
tional problems blocking learning are 
brought out in the group, other stu- 
dents feel freer to talk about their 
problems. Many students in such an 
atmosphere find their anxieties re- 
duced and come to solve many of their 
own problems without recourse to 
group concern. 

8. Motivation for Learning. 
Teachers frequently have failed to 
utilize some of the most important 
motivations for learning possible to 
them. Motivation for learning doesn’t 
lie only in the subject-matter value, 
classroom procedures, extrinsic reward 
and punishment systems within the 
classroom system, or external pres- 
sures from family and community. 

Opportunities for acceptance rather 
than rejection by peers, for belonging 
to a desirable group, for participation 
in joint membership ventures, for oc- 
casional leadership, provide powerful 
motivation for learning the subject- 
matter of the class. 

In the fourth-grade class the chil- 
dren faced a class problem. They 
asked the teacher’s help. She said she 
was occupied during the lunch period 
and suggested that after lunch they 
return and work out the problem 
themselves. 

During the luncheon period she 
returned and looked through the win- 
dow in the door. The children had 
formed two groups to work on the 
problem more effectively. Most of the 
stronger leaders in the class were clus- 
tered in one group. Typically, rather 
than face the struggle as to which of 
them would emerge as leader, they 
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chose one of the more timid members 
of their group as leader and support- 
ed him in his leadership efforts. Their 
group was the most successful of the 
two in working on the problem. The 
timid member emerged with a flushed 
and happy face. 


The next day he confided to the 
teacher that he couldn’t get to school 
early enough that day and that he had 
never known a time when he liked 
school so much. 


These group forces enhancing 
learning will be realized only as atten- 
tion is given to group building and 
maintenance as well as to subject mat- 
ter teaching. Fundamentally, the first 
serves the second as well as widens 
the areas of learning. 


Given the educational purpose of 
helping children and youth learn and 
grow, a basic mechanism for learning 
needs to be developed which most ef- 
fectively releases the student from 
his anxieties and inhibition concern- 
ing learning, encourages him to enter 
fully into the learning situation, sup- 
ports him during the process of learn- 
ing, and facilitates the utilization of 
systematic subject knowledge and ex- 
perimental evidence. 

Such a mechanism is the learning 
group, in which the efforts of all in- 
volved, both teacher and students, are 
directed toward eliminating blocks to 
learning. Just as other fields have 
found that attention to the develop- 
ment of effective groups increases pro- 
ductivity in that field, so can this be 
true of learning. 


If the teacher succeeds in develop- 
ing a class group, he has gained twen- 
ty to thirty partners, rather than an 
equal number of potential antagonists. 
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Group BuILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


If group forces are to be generated 
or released to serve educational pur- 
poses, then an effectively functioning 
group must be developed and main- 
tained. Group development is not 
easy. Effective groups do not grow 
without guidance. Natural groups all 
too frequently serve the ends of a 
few, are destructive of others, and 
spend a large proportion of energy in 
malfunctioning behavior. 

Group members need to be in- 
volved in group building and main- 
tenance activities. With this point in 
mind, some of the major requirements 
for cooperative group building and 
maintenance can be listed: 

1. Shared decision making about 
group goals and behavior when- 
ever possible. 

Shared diagnosis of group diffi- 
culties and shared analysis of 
group successes. 

Shared analysis of required 
teacher and student roles and 
functions. 

. Acceptance of all individuals as 
members of the group. 

. An accepted standard of work- 
ing on individual and group 
problems holding up the group 
task of developing a learning 
group. 

An accepted standard of will- 
ingness to be experimental in 
procedures, clarifying or chang- 
ing goals and modifying group 
behavior. 

Efforts to utilize member re- 
soures. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE TEACHER 


Learner-centered and group-cen- 
tered educational leadership calls for 
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additional and different requirements 
than traditionally expected. However, 
when successful in developing a learn- 
ing group, the roles required for 
teaching-leading-involving are more 
satisfying and successful than is nor- 
mally true. 

What, then, are the requirements 
upon the teacher? 

He must be sincerely committed to 
the concept of a class group and con- 
vinced that group forces can increase 
individual learning. He must have 
diagnostic sensitivity to the emotional 
factors present in the group, as well as 
to the consequences of behavior on 
both task and building levels. He 
must be able to hear the music as well 
as the words in group behavior. 

He must be able to help develop a 
structure within the class group by 
which learning goals can be estab- 
lished and accepted, learning tasks can 
be accomplished, learning difficulties 
in individual or group analyzed. 

He can then be able to relinquish 
carefully and deliberately to the 
group much of his traditional control. 
This, perhaps, is one of the most diffi- 
cult barriers to overcome. If he has 
sought gratification through maintain- 
ing a central, controlling, dominating, 
distant teacher role, he may too easily 
seek evidence that the class cannot 
take responsibility for improving 
learning climate and approaches, and 
quickly take back control he has re- 
linquished. 

He needs to be able to recognize 
the even greater gratification of class 
success even though the credit is 
spread throughout the class. 

It needs to be clearly seen that there 
is nothing soft in working with a 
group. The path to group develop- 
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ment and continued group mainte- 
nance can be studded with difficulties. 
The generation and release of human 
forces through involvement and par- 
ticipation do not result in easy agree- 
ments or an even flow of action. Yet 
the results in increased learning and 
growth usually far exceed any difficul- 
ties encountered. 

At the same time that he must re- 
linquish some controls, he needs to be 
clear as to which controls to maintain 
for a while and what his various func- 
tions should be. 

He needs to be able to mix the 
roles of class builder with subject- 
matter teacher. To do this, he needs 
to be comfortable as a group member. 
For the process of group formation to 
be successful, he must assume a mem- 
ber role, although a special one. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem 
for the teacher is to be willing to ac- 
cept spoken, and not covert, criticism 
for past behavior and suggestions for 
future action. If the teacher has strong 
personal needs to control other people 
and to maintain distance from them, 
he will have difficulty in group forma- 
tion. On the other hand, if interest in 
professional development and improv- 
ing himself as a person is paramount 
to him, he will find the experience of 
special membership in the class group 
a rewarding one. 

Finally, he needs to be in sufficient 
control of his own need systems that 
his needs to punish, to control, or to 
secure love, do not obtrude on the 
class. 

TEACHER PREPARATION 

Where can the teacher develop the 
insights and skills to work effectively 
with the class as a group? Little, if 
any, of his previous experience fits 
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him for this task. Teacher-training 
institutions are only beginning to rec- 
ognize the importance of group forces 
on individual learning. Even when 
recognized, such insights and skills 
cannot be learned cognitively alone. 

Teachers in preparation need ex- 
perience in taking membership in a 
group so that they can learn at first 
hand some of the individual prob- 
lems in becoming a member of a 
group, rewarding as this may be. 
They need an opportunity to under- 
stand their own needs and the conse- 
quences of their behavior on others. 
They need experience in group leader- 
ship, where the emphasis is upon 
group development and not upon 
leadership domination. 

With these experiences, knowledge 
about individual and group behavior 


can expand the understandings and 
skills of the teacher as can information 
about various procedures for working 
with groups. 

Such a combination of experience 
and cognitive learning does not fit 


readily into the present typical 
teacher-training or in-service program. 
However, experience is now present 
indicating how this aspect of teacher 
training could be carried out. 

For the past fifteen years, the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories of the 
NEA has been experimenting with 
and developing for many occupational 
fields a process of unstructured group 
training for the development of more 
effective leadership and membership 
understandings and skills. Interest- 
ingly, this approach to learning is 
finding application from the first 
grade through the university level. 

The formation and development of 
a group, and its continued mainte- 
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nance, are basically experiences in the 
creation of society. A new group must 
develop a power structure, a common 
task or goal, patterns of effective com- 
munication, varying procedures for 
working—in short, a culture, a set of 
laws, procedures for dealing with task 
and human problems, differentiation 
of functioning, a process of evaluation 
and change. 

In a structured group, these in- 
gredients are already present. In an 
unstructured training group situation, 
usually meeting intensively for a num- 
ber of hours a day over a period of 
two to three weeks, the group mem- 
bers must create and develop the 
structure and process of the group. 
From this experience they can learn 
not only about group development 
and functioning but also about their 
own ability to work effectively with 
others on a membership basis. 

Imagine, if you will, twelve to fif- 
teen teachers (actual or potential) en- 
tering a group situation in which they 
will work intensively for some days. 
The group trainer begins by indicating 
that the group task, as he sees it, is to 
work on the development of the group 
and that he hopes they will continu- 
ously analyze whatever they do. He 
says further that he will not serve as 
the group leader. He doesn’t say who 
will or even whether there should be 
a leader.. He says nothing about pro- 
cedures or about expectations of mem- 
ber behavior. 


Then he becomes silent. Essentially, 
he has blurred or made ambiguous im- 
portant ingredients of any group— 
leadership, task, procedures, norms, 
expectations of behavior. After a pro- 
longed, and sometimes painful, 
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silence, the members rush in to fill 
the vacuum the trainer has created. 

As they rush in, each with a desire 
to develop a situation most comfort- 
able to him, every person brings out 
on the table his own way of respond- 
ing to social situations. 

In the beginning there are pulls 
and hauls in the group as status sym- 
bols are exchanged and various pres- 
sures for leadership and for acceptance 
of personal goals are made. The 
trainer aids the group in examining 
periodically its problems and diffi- 
culties. Gradually the group comes 
to realize that a common goal and 
task must be fashioned out of the de- 
sires, wishes, purposes of all. Grad- 
ually people begin to listen more in- 
tently to others. The decibels de- 
crease as people stop shouting at one 
another and begin to listen. Grad- 
ually a set of norms or standards de- 
velop and become accepted—that all 
should have a chance to participate, 
that no one should manipulate the 
group, that no one should overdomi- 
nate the situation. 

Each member has a chance to learn 
about his own difficulties, as well as 
the difficulties of others, in becoming 
an effective member of the group. 


Each person has a chance to under- 
stand better his own need systems 
and the consequences of his behavior 
on others. 

Out of the slow and somewhat diffi- 
cult creation of a group usually comes 
far greater sensitivity to others, im- 
proved diagnostic awareness of the 
many complexities of group behavior, 
increased skills in working effectively 
with others in group situations. 

With this experience, people are 
able to understand and utilize cog- 
nitive information from research about 
group and individual behavior. 

If, prior to or along with their reg- 
ular preparation, teachers could in- 
clude intensive experience in such an 
instructured group situation, then 
later preparation could include syste- 
matic courses in individual and group 
behavior. In addition, teachers in 
preparation should have opportunities 
to observe clinically class situation 
from the standpoint of group be- 
havior, as well as opportunities to 
practice leadership skills on both task 
and maintenance levels. 

Then teachers would be better able 
to help mobilize group forces to in- 
crease individual learning, no matter 
what the subject area. 
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Your Role—Off and On Stage 


MARJORIE C. SMITH 


“All the world’s a stage . . .”—a 
stage as large as the whole wide world 
and as small as the school and college 
campus. What are our roles on and 
off stage? 

Off stage there is always a great 
deal more informality. Much is going 
on that will never be seen. The time, 
the thought, the planning and organi- 
zation are taken for granted yet they 
must be part of the off-stage activity. 
Without the preparation, the show 
could not possibly go on and the play- 
ers could not return for the second act 
without the relief of a temporary re- 
treat from the spotlights. 

The title of this article suggests the 
following questions: Can we play the 
role assigned to us? Can we live our 
own lives with confidence? Do we 
have an understanding and an appre- 
ciation of the whole job and the whole 
student? 


Can WE Ptay THE ROLE ASSIGNED 
to Us? 


We probably first thought of our 
role as “counselor, guide and friend” 
to the young people we were to work 
with. The first really new and differ- 
ent situation was the test for our tal- 
ents that gave greater depth of mean- 
ing to the role of counselor, guide and 
friend concept. We kept seeing more 
to do and our colleagues began to ex- 
pect more of us. 

Many problems confront us. One 
that is basic is bridging the gap be- 
tween high school and college. Many 
writers point out that the real gap be- 
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tween high school and college for a 
young person is not intellectual but 
emotional. One emotional choice that 
girls are forced to make is between 
marriage and college, or marriage and 
a career. We should help them, far 
more than we do, to understand that 
marriage and a college education are 
not incompatible. 


Other factors, environmental as 
well as emotional, that influence the 
motivation of women for education 
have been well summarized by Anna 
Rose Hawkes (1): 


1. “. .. The accessibility of insti- 
tutions of higher education. Different 
sections of the country vary widely in 
the numbers of students attending col- 
lege. .. . [For example, ] if a student 
lives in California or in a city with 
more than a million population, he is 
more likely to go to college than if he 
lives in Mississippi or on a farm. The 
proximity of a college stimulates in- 
terest in its activities as well as making 
it easier for a student financially, if he 
can live at home and not have to pay 
for board and room. 


2. “The job markets for high 
school graduates and college gradu- 
ates... Increased employment oppor- 
tunities for high school graduates is 
listed as the most important reason for 
school-leaving by the National Child 
Labor Committee. The average girl, 
rather uninterested in college, for 
whatever reason, and with little pres- 
sure from her family to apply, cannot 
but be attracted to a job at $40 a 
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week, when she has had little spend- 
ing money all her life. The career- 
minded girl will, perhaps, look ahead 
and weigh the alternatives. The girl 
with high ability will probably not be 
turned away from her goal by an im- 
mediate opportunity, if she is at all 
motivated for college. A student with 
a strong vocational interest, for which 
a college education is necessary, can 
see the advantages and can be con- 
vinced that her goal can be more 
easily attained with the extra years of 
preparation. 

“There will always be some stu- 
dents of high ability, boys as well as 
girls, who will not go to college, even 
if all obstacles are removed. And 
there will be some who enter with 
high hopes and well-laid plans who 
do not succeed. The whole matter, it 
seems to me, is dependent in the last 
analysis of values—values both for the 
individual and for the society.” 

Another area in which we play an 
important role is that of mental 
health. E. E. Krapf (2) called atten- 
tion to the social aspects of mental 
health. “Being mentally healthy,” he 
said, “may have a very different 
meaning for people living, say on the 
Eastern Seaboard of the United States 
of America, in the African bush, in an 
Italian village, or on the shores of the 
River Thames. 

“We may perhaps admit that 
everywhere in the world, mental 
health presupposes an ability to per- 
ceive reality as it presents itself in the 
world and in the intimacy of the hu- 
man being in an undistorted way, and 
a capacity for balanced action which 
manages to give satisfaction to both 
the physical needs and the cultural 
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aspirations of the individual. But in- 
ternational experience constantly re- 
minds us that clear and full percep- 
tion and harmonious action which is 
‘actualizing’ the self at its optimal 
level do not always lead to ‘happiness 
and effectiveness’? in the Western 
sense, nor will they always and every- 
where imply ‘the ability to hold a job, 
have a family, keep out of trouble 
with the law and enjoy the usual op- 
portunities for pleasure.’ [In fact, it 
teaches us even more; it makes us 
realize that even where ideals of the 
type just mentioned can be accepted 
as appropriate, mental health as a 
value can only be understood within 
the value system of which it is an in- 
tegral part, and should not be striven 
for without a clear awareness of its 
dynamic articulation with other 
values. ] 

“We need not discuss the somewhat 
invidious question of the position that 
mental health should occupy in the 
over-all hierarchy of values. Person- 
ally I do not believe that its place is 
at the top of the scale, but this prob- 
lem is of a philosophical nature and 
cannot be dealt with in this context. 
What must be said here, however, is 
that we cannot describe mental health 
as one value amongst, and dependent 
upon, others without admitting at the 
same time that mental health work 
necessarily requires a multi-disciplin- 
ary effort in which all branches of the 
sciences of man, including the social 
sciences, should be equal partners. 
Perhaps one of the greatest benefits of 
the international approach to mental © 
health matters is that it can show the 
psychiatrist the limitations of his field 
and teach him a measure of humility.” 





Your Ro.e Orr anp On STAGE 


Can WE Live Our Own LivEs witH 
CoNnFIDENCE? 

This question, I am sure, everyone 
of us has asked ourselves a good many 
times. One of the particular questions 
that we ask is—Can we find time to 
live our lives? How easy it is to for- 
get we have time to use as we would. 
It is so easy and so much fun to cram 
it too full. It is equally easy for us 
to be extremely busy in order to have 
the excuse that our time is taken. 
Wasn’t it Emerson who said, “Ex- 
treme busyness, whether at home or 
at school, is a sign of deficient vital- 
ity”? What is meaningful to us? 
What does it mean to live? Do we 
find it easier to let the job be the all- 
encompassing aspect of our life? Dedi- 
cation to one’s work is worthy, but it is 
difficult to be dedicated unless we re- 
charge our batteries with the other 
part of our life that is meaningful to 


us. 
Many folks could be cited, who 
have demonstrated this inner calm so 


well over the years. I am thinking 
particularly of a woman who is a 
mother, a grandmother, an engineer, 
a musician, 2 lecturer, a world trav- 
eler, a teacher; a person who does 
much hard work, who reads intensive- 
ly and who makes every minute count, 
but never appears rushed though 
quick of step, never becomes a worry 
to her friends, because she has learned 
the art of living, and of working, and 
of being a living example to her fam- 
ily and friends. What a pleasure it is 
to watch Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, or to 
sit and talk with her for even a few 
minutes. Everything is important to 
her, and everything falls into its prop- 
er place, or we might even say she 
finds time for everything, and every- 
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thing is in its own time. Many of us 
in this field have been privileged to 
know her. The real art of our own 
living comes from finding the time to 
do the things that mean most to us 
without feeling that we are stealing 
that time, or even borrowing it, but 
just having it to be ours. 


Do WE Have an UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATION OF THE WHOLE 
Jos aND THE WHOLE PErson? 


Society is saying, “Do we have the 
understanding and appreciation for 
the whole?” if we are not recording it 
and sharing our experiences with oth- 
ers. I am confident that the answer to 
this question is a positive one. Yes, we 
do have an understanding and an ap- 
preciation of the whole that needs to 
be reflected not only in the way we 
talk about it and write about it, but in 
the examination of the techniques that 
we have always used and the new 
techniques that we need to employ. 
If we profess to understand the young 
people in our schools and colleges to- 
day, the opportunities that they have, 
the reasons for their reactions, their 
attitudes toward authority and regula- 
tions, is it not something that we have 
a responsibility to communicate to 
others and to share with those other 
people who have occasion to observe 
or to be with them? How much do 
we publicize the great accomplish- 
ments of our young people, their par- 
ticipation in service projects at school 
and in the community, their enthusi- 
asm for the ideals as brought out so 
well in some recent studies? In our 
role, on stage, do we act as if we really 
believed in them, or as if we won- 
dered about them? None of us likes 
to hear a parent come to us and say, 
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“IT hope you can do something for 
Susie; we don’t seem to be able to do 
anything with her.” Just finding out 
why they have not been able to do 
anything with her may be a time con- 
suming job, but a very rewarding one. 

The test of our understanding and 
appreciation comes in the ways in 
which we can reflect it, our willingness 
to face up to the positive things, to 
sell the assets of our young people at 
a time when others are selling their 
liabilities. The art of discipline, 
whether it be self-discipline or not, is 
as fundamental as the art of living 
and must be understood, but it takes 
time to give responsibility as a disci- 
plinary device instead of the easy way 
out of giving a standard penalty. The 
response of youth to the discipline that 
is responsibility is a very exciting 
thing to see, but very demanding of 
the individual who administers it. The 
artist must have his inspiration in color 
and line, the poet in word and time, 
but the personnel worker finds his 
creative satisfaction in discovering the 
word, the time or the action that is 
going to reach another and help him 
to find the confidence to carry on by 
himself. The results may not be a 
story in print, a picture on a canvas, 
or a poem in a book but, instead, a 
happy, vital, contributing member of 
our community and therein lies our 
understanding and appreciation of the 
whole. 

There are three possible solutions 
to the dilemma in which we find our- 
selves. The first means a break with 
some of the great traditions. This is 
an era in which some of the tradition- 
al ways must give, not only on the col- 
lege campus but in the classroom as 
well as in the community. Let us ex- 
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plore these things which we have done 
and which we cling to, which we 
might give up in lieu of some of the 
things which we are taking on and 
which by the very acceptance of them 
we have recognized as important in 
relation to the values of 1960. 

The second remedy that I propose 
is also a break with tradition, but it is 
allowing a little more flexibility in the 
things about which we have let our- 
selves become rigid. I would be the 
last to say that in giving up the rigid- 
ity we give up basic standards. What 
I mean by being more flexible is to 
allow some of the things, which we 
have cherished doing, to be done at 
least in part by others. 

The third remedy is a direct out- 
growth of the second in which we ask 
ourselves to find the others. We may 
expand our personnel within the lim- 
its of available people and budgetary 
allotments. We will still find more 
things to do than we can do well. Let 
us not think for a single moment that 
we are the only people who are inter- 
ested in the youth of our schools and 
colleges. Let us find all those who 
would share. There are three un- 
tapped resources: 1. Let us call upon 
first our colleagues—the other educa- 
tors whether they be in the classroom 
or in other offices, or members of fac- 
ulty families (whether they be called 
advisers or be asked to share in the 
advising). 2. Let us delegate to stu- 
dents who are always eager to assist, 
and who desire particularly to be on 
the ‘in’. Perhaps their doing the job 
would not be as we would do it; per- 
haps it will be better—perhaps not so 
good, but the job will be done and our 
load will be lifted at least a bit. 3. 
Then there are the parents and other 
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community citizens. It would be inter- 
esting to explore the number of vol- 
unteer hours they are giving to vari- 
ous agencies within the community. If 
our hospitals can recognize the kind 
of service which the volunteer who 
may be called a ‘nurse’s aide’, a ‘gray 
lady’ or some other volunteer title can 
perform, then is it not possible for us 
to consider the service of the volun- 
teer who is the parent of someone of 
the age that we are dealing with? 


To summarize our roles and role 
playing: 1. It is sometimes the ad /ib. 
lines that add zest to the play—a lit- 
tle flexibility versus too much rigidity. 
2. We need not only to keep track of 
all the new responsibilities assigned to 
us, but also to subtract the items that 
are no longer needed to balance the 
performance budget. 3. One of the 
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greatest joys in life comes from shar- 
ing the excitement of a discovery—the 
beauty of a landscape, the harmony of 
a great chorus. Sharing in the per- 
sonnel field can come from participat- 
ing with non-professional people and 
encouraging them to help carry re- 
sponsibility. 
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“All for One...” 


M. JERRY WEISS 


Copyright, 1952, by M. Jerry Weiss. 


Cast: 


Louis Waterson—The school custodi- 
an who is a friend to all the stu- 
dents; soft-spoken, sympathetic; 
about 50 years old. 

Miss Glass—A teacher-counselor; vi- 
vacious, understanding, and guid- 
ance-minded; she likes to see stu- 
dents have fun; about 26 years old. 

Nora—A student; about 11; bookish; 
“prefers books to friends.” 

Diane—A student; about 12; plump- 
ish; tied to mother’s apron strings. 


Marty—A student; about 13; a one- 
track mind—science! 

Lois—A student; about 12; very shy. 

Alan—A student; about 13; unhappy 
home life bothers him. 

Davy—A student; about 13; aggres- 
sive, likes to fight; a disciplinary 
problem. 

Joyce—A student; about 13; self- 
centered; domineering. 


THE SCENE: 
The play takes place in Central 
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Junior and Senior High School. It is 
Activity Period during the school day. 

On stage we see eight chairs ar- 
ranged in a semi-circle. This is to rep- 
resent the classoom being used as a 
club room. 

As the scene opens, Louis enters 
with a push broom and then stops and 
thinks for a minute—he reads a sign 
above an imaginary doorway. 

Louis (reading): “Education has 
for its object the formation of charac- 
ter. Herbert Spencer.” The forma- 
tion of character .. . or should that be 
characters? Well, Spencer, I’ve been 
here for almost 20 years now and I 
think “characters” is the best term. 
Yeah, there sure has been a lot of 
characters in this building... . Now 
you take that Dotty Aztec... .It’sa 
wonder they didn’t carry her away in 


a padded wagon. . . . She’d fight with 


anyone and everyone. .. . And Billy 
Smith (laughing to himself) ... 

(At this point Miss Glass enters. 
She stops when she sees Louis laugh- 
ing.) 

Glass: What’s so funny, Louis? 

Louis: Why, hello, Miss Glass. Oh, 
I was just thinking about that sign up 
there. (He points to the sign.) You 
know, after twenty years I think that 
Spencer man must have meant “char- 
acters.” 

Glass (laughing): Now, Louis, you 
wouldn’t be getting cynical, would 
you? You’ve only been here for twen- 
ty years. 

Louis: Yes, Miss Glass, and it seems 
like just yesterday. 

Glass: Won’t you admit that there’s 
been a lot of things changing around 
here? 

Louis: A few faces, maybe. I guess, 
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though, I’ve seen about all kinds of 
people, all kinds of kids, all kinds of 
teachers, and all kinds of parents. 
And you know something? I see all 
these kinds every year. 

Glass: Well . . . maybe I’m putting 
my neck out, but what kind am I? 

Louis: That’s a little bit hard to say 
right now. You’ve only been here two 
years. But judging from all appear- 
ances, I’d rate you the semi-human 
type. 

Glass: Semi-human type? 

Louis: Yeah. Half the time you’re 
here, and the other half you’re some- 
where else—you’re psychological. 

Glass (laughing): Oh? 

Louis: You know, this guidance 
stuff might be good . . . and again, I’m 
not so sure. When I was going to 
school, the only thing psychological 
about me was where the teacher pad- 
dled me for not knowing the answers. 


Glass: Well, that’s one kind of psy- 
chology. (Looks at watch.) Say, I’ve 
got to be running along. But anytime 
you want to discuss psychology with 
me, just drop in. Maybe I can learn 
a few things. 

Louis: To be quite honest, I doubt 
it. You got too much stuff out of 
books to know what common sense is. 
But I'll give it a try. 

Glass: OK. Vl be waiting for you. 
So long. 

(She exits.) 

Louis: There goes a good teacher. 
She really knows how to handle the 
kids. She loves them, too. If they ever 
got a problem—whiz bang—straight 
to Miss Glass’ room. And she helps 
them, too. 

(Nora and Diane come walking 
along together.) 
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Louis: Why, hello, Nora. Hello, 
Diane. 

Nora: Hello, Louis. 

Diane: Hello, Louis. 

Louis: How are you two today? 

Nora: Just fine. I’m trying to fin- 
ish this book before English class. 

Louis: What’s it about? 


Nora: Oh, nothing much. It’s a 
book of short stories by Poe. You 
know, The Goldbug, The Tell-Tale 
Heart, and all that junk. 

Louis (scratching his head): Oh, 
yeah, I know. 


Nora: But I’ve just finished read- 
ing A Farewell to Arms by Heming- 
way and was that beautiful .. . and so 
sad. I can hardly wait until I can be- 
come a nurse. 

Louis: And how about you, Diane? 

Diane: Mother says I’m to go to 
college and become a teacher. 

Louis: Is that what you want to do? 

Diane: 1 guess so. Mother says I'll 
be a good teacher. She says she can 
tell because I’m such a good baby sit- 
ter. 

Louis: Well, that?ll be fine. 

Nora: We'll be late for club if we 
don’t hurry. See you later, Louis. 

Louis: Well, bye, now. 

(The girls exit.) 

(Louis continues to sweep. Ina few 
minutes we hear sounds of argument 
off stage. ) 

Alan: I don’t care what you say. 

Davey: Well, Ido! And you better 
watch your step if you don’t want to 
get hurt. 

Marty: Leave him alone, Davey. 

(The boys enter.) 

Davey: You're nothing, but a 
squealer, that’s all. And how do you 
know I did it? 


Alan: I’m not blind. 

Davey: Well, I got news for you. 
I didn’t do it. And if you open your 
trap about that, you’ll get something 
you hadn’t counted on. 

Alan: Oh, yeah? 

Davey: Yeah. 

Louis: Hey, cut out the racket. 
Where do you think you are? Ata 
ball game? 

Marty: Hi, Louis. 

Louis: What seems to be the 
trouble? 

Davey: Nothing. 

Louis: (looking at Davey): So it’s 
you again. 

Davey: I ain’t done nothing. 

Louis: You mean yet you ain’t. And 
you don’t say ain’t. Is that what you’re 
learning in school? 

Davey: Who could learn anything 
in this penitentiary. 

Louis: Oh, a penitentiary, is it? You 
oughta be thankful you aren’t in one. 

Alan: Give him time. He’1] make it. 

Davey: Is that so? Well, before I 
get there, you can bet you'll be wear- 
ing my calling card. 

Louis: Oh, isn’t he the little devil. 

Marty: Come on, you two. The 
bell’s going to ring in any minute. 
We'll see you again, Louis. Come on, 
fellows. 

(The boys hurry off stage.) 

Louis: Now there goes real char- 
acter. . ... The future peace makers 
of the world. Marty the scientist. His 
mother told me last week that he’s 
staying home nights trying to split 
the atom. And Alan .. . well, the 


only thing split there is his homelife. 
His parents got a divorce, so he’s liv- 
ing with his grandparents. . 
Davey... 


. . And 
well, the only thing he 
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splits is somebody’s eye, ear drum, or 
upper lip.... 

(Louis is interrupted by Joyce and 
Lois’ conversation as they cross stage. ) 

Joyce: Now you do what I tell you. 
I’1] bring up the motion and you sec- 
ond it. Ill talk to Doris and Liz and 
Ann, and you can see Martha, Betty, 
Vicki, and Cathy . . . and then I think 
we’ll have a majority. Then when we 
have new officers, Ill appoint you 
social chairman or whatever you want 
to be. Won’t that be fair? 

Lois: But what’s wrong with the 
ones we have now? 

Joyce: What’s wrong? What isn’t 
wrong? Look at those meetings. What 
have we accomplished? This way we’ll 
do what we want to do... and to the 
victor belongs the spoils. After all, 
anybody can see I’m right . . . can’t 
you? 

Lois: I don’t know. 

Joyce: Well, you just do what I say, 
and everything will work out OK. Be- 
lieve me. I’m only thinking of your 
own good. Now would I do anything 
to hurt you? After all [’m your 
friend. ... 

(They 
speech. ) 

Louis: And that’s character. That’s 
the great democracy we believe in. 
Well, what’s in a book . . . just words. 
I guess we can’t expect kids to believe 
what they read. After all, it takes in- 
telligence to read . . . and who says 
kids got intelligence? .. . 

(Louis exits on this line. In a min- 
ute, the kids and Miss Glass enter and 
they take the seats. ) 

Joyce: Miss Glass, should I call the 
meeting to order? 

Glass: You're the chairman this 


exit the above 


during 
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week. So begin whenever you want. 

Joyce: OK. Quiet everybody. I now 
call the meeting to order. 

Davey: (still arguing with Alan): 
You heard what I said! 

Joyce: Quiet, Davey. I called the 
meeting to order. 

Davey: Well, goody for you. 

Joyce: OK, wise guy. Shut up or 
get out. 

Davey: Says who? 

Joyce: I say so, and I’m chairman. 
We got business to take care of with- 
out wasting time on you. 

Davey: So who’s stopping you? 

Joyce: OK, now, what’s the prob- 
lem for this week? Who was in 
charge? 

Alan: 1 was. 

Joyce: Well, have you got some- 
thing? 

Alan: 1 guess so... . Well, I know 
a boy who lives with his grandparents 
. .. his parents are divorced and both 
of them work so they really don’t have 
time to keep him with them. .. . Well, 
anyway, this boy doesn’t like living 
with his grandparents because he has 
no privacy. They want to know every- 
thing he does. Everytime he goes out 
with some kids, they always want to 
know where’s he going, what’s he do- 
ing, and... I guess the kid just don’t 
like to be bothered all the time. . . . 
Is that a good enough problem? 

Glass: That’s a fine problem, Alan. 
Well, gang, what do you have to sug- 
gest? 

Davey: Vd run away from home. 

Joyce: A fine solution that would 
be. What would you accomplish by 
that? 

Davey: I could earn my own living 
someway. 
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Lois: I don’t think that’s so good, 
Davey. 

Davey: Well, have you got a better 
idea? 

Marty: How old is this kid, Alan? 

Alan: Oh, about 13. 

Marty: Well, has he tried to talk 
things over with his grandparents? 

Alan: Lots of times, but it’s no 
good. They’re set in their ways. 

Nora: I was reading in a book about 
a boy who had trouble like that. He 
went to his mother and told her his 
problems and she felt so sorry for him 
that she remarried the boy’s father 
and sacrificed her whole life just for 
her son. 


Diane: My mother would never 
leave me. I’d just die if she did. 
Marty: 1 still think talking things 


over with the grandparents would be 
the best. I’d try to explain to them the 
importance of having a little privacy. 
After all, he isn’t a baby anymore, and 
there isn’t any reason to make him a 
baby. After all he’s entitled to a little 
freedom. 

Joyce: Well, what I can’t under- 
stand is why there’s such a big prob- 
lem anyway? Why does he mind tell- 
ing his grandparents anyway? Has he 
done anyrhing to be ashamed of? 

Alan: No, but how would you like 
to have to account for everything you 
do all the time? How would you like 
to have to ask for permission to do 
everything every minute of your life? 

Diane: Well, maybe the grand- 
parents worry easy, and they want to 
look after the boy. 

Alan: But when does the boy start 
growing up? When does he get to be 
on his own? When does he get this 
freedom? I mean he loves his grand- 
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parents . . . and he’s grateful and 
everything . . . but after all, do they 
have to rule his life for him? 

Glass: I think there is a real prob- 
lem here. You know, practically all 
of us have to go through this stage of 
growing up and learning to help our 
parents understand we’re no longer 
babies. We have to assume some of 
the responsibilities around the house 
that proves to them we’re old enough 
to have those responsibilities. 

Joyce: Yeah, and we have to under- 
stand that they’re always going to 
treat us as babies until we can prove 
to them that we’re not anymore. That 
we can do things that people our age 
should do. 

Diane: 1 wash the dishes every 
night. I baby-sit. 

Glass: Well, that’s good Diane. 
You’ve already got a few responsi- 
bilities. 

Davey: I havea part-time job. 

Glass: That helps out. They under- 
stand that you’re beginning to realize 
that money doesn’t grow on trees. 

Nora: 1 clean up my room every 
day and make up my bed... and on 
Saturdays I clean up my brother’s 
room and make the bed there, too. 

Glass: Well, those are some things 
that show you’re accepting some re- 
sponsibility around the house. 

Marty: Mom makes me keep my 
room straight. She says if I leave a 
test tube lying around and have the 
place smelling up, out goes everything 

. . chemistry set and me. And you 
know, my pop has started to realize 
I’m growing up. He’s giving me a big- 
ger allowance and has started me on 
a savings account. 

Glass: Well, those are good signs. 
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Alan: But suppose they don’t do 
anything like that for you? 

Lois: Why don’t you just start do- 
ing something around the house? 

Alan: Like what? 

Lois: Like . . . well, drying dishes 
or... well, straightening up your 
room. 

Glass: Sometimes you have to show 
your parents or grandparents that 
you’re ready to do these things. 

Alan: But suppose you don’t like to? 

Glass: Well, growing up has a lot 
of things about it that you won’t like. 
But still, wouldn’t it be better to grow 
up instead of being pampered? 

Nora: I knew a girl once who was 
almost fourteen and her mother used 
to come to school everyday to meet 
her and take her home. She was afraid 
that her daughter might get hit by a 
car while crossing the streets. 

Marty: You know. I’ve been think- 
ing about this whole thing, and I 
know of times when I could just curl 
up and die because of things my 
mother has said or done . . . acting as 
if I was just a baby. 

Glass: I think we’ve all gone 
through that, Marty. I know when I 
still go home, my mother and father 
still think of me as their little girl. I 
don’t think they’ll really outgrow it. 
If it weren’t for my physical growth 
and my being away working, they still 
might be pampering me. 

Joyce: The bell’s just about to ring. 
Has anybody got anything else to say? 

Glass: Just let me summarize for a 
minute. Here is a problem that we all 
have faced or still are. It’s our duty 
to help our parents realize we’re grow- 
ing up... we’re no longer babies. We 
want to grow up... be happy... be 
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able to realize that we have certain 
responsibilities to perform. Maybe 
it?1] be housework, or earning our own 
money, or keeping part of our allow- 
ance in savings. But whatever it is, it’s 
not an easy job. Does that help any, 
Alan? 

Alan: Yeah. Vil tell my friend 
about it. And he can try it. I sure 
hope it works. They’ll probably think 
he’s crazy, but it might be worth it. 

Glass: Well, tell him to give it a 
try. Now who’s chairman for next 
week? 

Lois: I am. 

Nora: And I have the problem for 
next week. 

Joyce: Then we’re all set. I guess 
we can adjourn now. 

(The kids start leaving, talking to 
one another. You can hear parts of 
the conversation as they drift off stage. 
They’re still discussing several ele- 
ments of the problem. Alan walks 
slowly off thinking the matter over 
quite seriously. Before he goes off...) 

Glass: Alan... . 

(Alan turns) 

Glass: Do you think we helped your 
friend? 

Alan: Well, it’s not an easy situa- 
er 

Glass: 1 know. But most of our 
problems here haven’t been much 
easier, have they? 

Alan: 1 don’t guess so. 

Glass: But I tell you what. Tell 
your friend to try it . . . and if it 
doesn’t work, why don’t you or he 
come in to see me during my office 
hours, and we’ll try something else. 

Alan: Thanks, Miss Glass. I'll tell 
him. So long. 

Glass: Good-bye, Alan. 
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(Alan exits. Miss Glass starts to 
pick up her book and starts to leave as 
Louis enters. ) 

Louis: Oh, I’m sorry. I thought 
everybody had left. 

Glass: They have. I’m leaving 
now ...and you know, Louis, profes- 
sionally speaking, I think some char- 
acters have an awful lot of character 
if we can only help develop it... or 
rather bring it out. 

Louis: And where could you start, 
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Miss Glass? In the insane asylum? 

Glass: Maybe. Or maybe just in 
the home. . . . Good-night, Louis. 

(She exits. ) 

Louis: (looks after her, and breaks 
out smiling): You know, she’s got 
something there. After all, who else 
but people are crazy? (laughs... 
picks up the wastepaper basket and as 
he exits...) Now isn’t she a character! 


Curtain 


Book Routes 


M. EUNICE HILTON 


A wide variety of material has 
passed over our desk during the past 
months — books, monographs, pam- 
phlets. Only those will be mentioned 
in our column which would seem to 
be of special interest to a large num- 
ber of our members. 

One of the most important books in 
our field to appear recently is May A. 
Brunson’s Guidance: An Integrating 
Process in Higher Education (1). In 
it she gives “attention to integration 
as a goal, and to administrative inte- 
gration as it involves administrators, 
teachers, student personnel workers, 
and students in a unified program.” 
She establishes six universally appli- 
cable principles of administration—re- 
ciprocal activity, responsible participa- 
tion, shared concern, mutual respect, 
communication and cooperation. These 
principles are, she believes, inherent 
in the nature of integration. 

She presents organic administration 
in education as focusing “on process 
instead of structure, on human rela- 
tions rather than techniques.” She de- 


scribes it as “multi-centered and circu- 
lar,” a process of intermeshing the in- 
terests of the various campus groups 
—e.g. administrators, students, and 
faculty —and centering them upon 
problems of joint concern. She uses 
many concrete illustrations in discus- 
sing the process of integrating campus 
programs and activities, and even dis- 
cusses the problems the administrator 
will meet who tries to develop organic 
administration. In her conclusion she 
takes care to indicate that she has 
made no effort “to set forth a general- 
ized plan by which the integration of 
guidance with the total educational 
program of today’s colleges and uni- 
versities may be achieved . . . for what 
may be applicable in one institution 
may prove to be inappropriate in an- 
other.” However, the theoretical con- 
cept she has developed along with the 
fine illustrative materials of the “prac- 
tical applications of the principles of 
integrative unity” should have an im- 
pact upon educational philosophy and 
practice in the next few years. If so, 
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some of the educational problems of 
our age—increasing numbers, grow- 
ing anonymity, expanding curriculum 
—may be handled more intelligently 
than they might have been without 
this contribution. 

One word of warning might be 
given the reader, especially the un- 
sophisticated one. The author sounds 
this warning herself when she says, 
“Those who advocate that the concept 
of organic administration be imple- 
mented do not hold that structure 
should be abandoned. They propose 
rather that within organizational ne- 
cessities administrators demonstrate 
their confidence in people to act co- 
operatively and responsibly in con- 
tributing their maximum creativity to 
the total enterprise.” 

In the description of the decentral- 
ized, “multi-centered and circular” 
process and in the reference to Lloyd- 
Jones’ concept of the “chain reaction” 
leader, there is a danger that begin- 
ners and idealists may abandon the 
ideas of structures and defined respon- 
sibility. The latter are not incompati- 
ble with organic organization; they 
are basic to it. Structure can be flexi- 
ble, but it can not be abandoned with- 
out dire results; responsibility can be 
shared, but the sharer must always be 
identifiable as the carrier of the ulti- 
mate responsibility. It is the focus or 
emphasis on administration Miss 
Brunson would like to see changed, 
not the elements which are basic to the 
possibility of having administration at 
all. 

In other materials we have re- 
ceived, continuing concern with the 
student is clearly evident. The spot- 
light is turned upon his values, the in- 
fluence of environment upon his char- 
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acter, his state of mental health, and 
his failure to continue his education at 
critical points. The American Coun- 
cil on Education has sponsored two 
reports of significance along these 
lines: The College Influence on Stu- 
dent Character (3) in which Edward 
Eddy Jr. reports on how the college 
influences character as indicated by 
visits to twenty American campuses, 
and Spotlight on the College Student 
(7), an exciting discussion led by 
David Diesman, Philip E. Jacob, and 
Nevitt Sanford and which deals prin- 
cipally with Dr. Jacob’s report, Chang- 
ing Values in College. Both volumes 
present meaty topics for discussion 
among educators and both wrestle 
with the problems of knowing students 
and of bringing to bear upon them in- 
fluences which will produce positive 
results for the welfare of the individ- 
ual and of society. 

The lengthy volume, The Student 
and Mental Health, An International 
View (5), a report of a 1958 Confer- 
ence edited by Daniel H. Funkenstein, 
shows clearly the international scope 
of the problem of student mental 
health. The marked differences in 
student problems in various universi- 
ties viewed from a cross-cultural 
standpoint were emphasized through- 
out the conference. Dr. Funkenstein 
says the material presented by speak- 
ers, the papers prepared for the con- 
ference and the discussions were 
divided into two categories: “(1) The 
incorporation of psychological knowl- 
edge into education with special at- 
tention to the College milieu; and (2) 
specific technical problems related to 
the use of psychiatric facilities for dis- 
turbed students.” Many distinguished 
names are on the roll of participants. 
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Erick H. Erickson provided the theo- 
retical framework for the conference 
in his presentation of “Late Adoles- 
cence.” 

Along this same line, the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
has reprinted a series of articles from 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal 
under the title, Basic Approaches to 
Mental Health in the Schools (4). 
The practical materials in this little 
pamphlet may spread understanding, 
generate ideas and stimulate commu- 
nities to action in the area of the 
mental health of the school child. 


The National Education Association 
has contributed a two-volume report 
from its Juvenile Delinquency Proj- 
ect; the first volume deals with Cul- 
ture and the Individual (8) and 
presents an integrated theory on de- 
linquency; the second with Principles 
and Practices (9) presented “for those 
who administer or work in or with 
schools and who are concerned with 
ways and means by which their schools 
can help in the prevention and con- 
trol of norm-violating behaviour.” 
Both volumes should be of help to 
anyone seeking a better understanding 
of delinquent behaviour and to any- 
one who must deal with youngsters 
who may be potential or actual delin- 
quents. Great care has been taken to 
formulate a valid group of school 
practices which relate properly with 
the theoretical approach to the mean- 
ing and causes of delinquent behaviour 
and with the functions of the school. 

The National Education Association 
also presents a revision of its outline 
for discussion, High School Dropouts 
(11). In addition to presenting mate- 
tials on why students drop out of high 
school suggestions are given for what 
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can be done to lower the number of 
dropouts and to better prepare for 
life the child who will inevitably be- 
come a dropout. 

A study of Who Goes to Graduate 
School (6) by Gropper and Fitz- 
patrick, under the aegis of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Research, confirms 
some of the things we have learned 
about this topic through experience. 
In so doing it gives us a sounder basis 
for counseling college undergradu- 
ates. This study is a partial attack 
upon the solution of the problem of 
recruiting more able youngsters and 
more adequate numbers of them to 
continue their education beyond the 
undergraduate level. Personnel work- 
ers already are able to do much about 
providing promising students with in- 
formation about graduate work and 
helping them find financial assistance. 
The more difficult problem is that of 
motivating students to wish to con- 
tinue in graduate work. Research such 
as is presented here may provide some 
help for counselors. 


Efforts to provide practical guides 
to practice and tools for use with stu- 
dents are illustrated by College Test- 
ing (2) put out by the Committee on 
Measurement and Evaluation of the 
American Council on Education. The 
book was prepared for college teachers 
and administrators who have to be 
concerned with testing procedures and 
materials but who have little or no 
formal training in the techniques of 
testing. A discussion of tests and their 
various uses and purposes is followed 
with descriptions of the testing pro- 
grams of six selected colleges and 
Universities. 

Financial Accounting for School 
Activities (12) prepared by the Office 
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of Education of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
another how-to-do-it volume which is 
meant to up-grade practices in the 
handling of money received by indi- 
vidual schools for school activities. A 
major purpose is to establish standard 
accounts and terminology to be used 
in accounting for such money. The 
volume would be helpful to almost 
any educational institution needing 
this type of information. 

The topic of administration itself 
continues to receive attention in the 
literature. Two books having to do 
with the recording of personal ex- 
perience in administration should find 
their way to dean’s bookshelves both 
for their usefulness and for the sheer 
enjoyment of reading them. The first 
is W. Storrs Lee’s portrait of “Our 
Queer Old Dean” (10), highly en- 
tertaining reading. In it passages con- 
taining rich material having to do with 
historical fact, personnel philosophy, 
and administrative methodology are 
interlarded with quotations from “the 
greats” and anecdotes contributed by 
a number of practicing deans. Person- 
nel workers will find challenge to 
their thinking and practice in its pages, 
as well as comfort in the similarities 
of their tasks with those of others. 
There is some distortion of the picture 
of the professional life of the dean 
which is unfortunate, especially since 
the book is written for lay readers as 
well as professionals. Over-emphasis 
upon crises and true incidents selected 
for drama and humor give the im- 
pression of the dean as constantly em- 
broiled in turmoil. The book will 
elicit sympathy and perhaps some un- 
derstanding for the dean, but it does 
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not give a good perspective upon the 
job itself. 

A second book which can be exceed- 
ingly useful to the dean planning resi- 
dence halls or residence supervision is 
Academic Procession (13) by a truly 
great former college president, Henry 
M. Wriston. Dr. Wriston’s candid re- 
porting and salty opinions on Admin- 
istration—and for that matter on Fac- 
ulty and Students—will yield many 
a good quotation for the dean making 
requests for budget or writing a year’s 
report. One does not always agree 
with what Dr. Wriston has to say 
but he is never bored with what is said 
or how it is said. 

The column is all too short to elab- 
orate as much as we might have de- 
sired upon some of the publications 
presented. There is good and helpful 
reading available to personnel workers 
in the literature of the day. 


(1) Brunson, May A. GUIDANCE, An In- 
tegrating Process in Higher Education. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1959. $5.25. 
(2) Committee on Measurement and Evaluz 
tion of the American Council on Education. 
College Testing, a guide to Practices and Pro- 
grams. Washington, D. C.: The Council, 
1959. $3.00. 

(3) Eddy, Edward D. Jr. The College Infiv- 
ence on Student Character, Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1959. $3.00. 
(4) American Personnel and Guidance Asso 
ciation, Basic Approaches to Mental Health in 
the Schools. A reprint series from the Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal. Washington, D. C.: 
The Association, 1959. $1.00. 

(5) Funkenstein, Daniel H., editor. The Stw 
dent and Mental Health, An Internationa 
View. The Proceedings of the First Interna- 
tional Conference on Student Mental Health. 
Princeton, New Jersey, September 5-16, 1956. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Riverside Press, 1959. 
(6) Gropper, George L. and Fitzpatrick, 
Robert. Who Goes to Graduate School? Pitty 
burgh: American Institute for Research, 1959. 
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(7) Habein, Margaret L., editor. Spotlight on 
the College Student, A discussion by the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee on the American 
Council on Education led by David Riesman, 
Philip E. Jacob and Nevitt Sanford. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Council, 1959. $1.00. 

(8) Kvaraceus, William C. and Miller, Walter 
B. Delinquent Behaviour; Culture and the 
Individual, Juvenile Delinquency Project, 
National Education Association of the United 
States. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 
1959. $1.25. 

(9) Kvaraceus, William C. and Ulrich, Wil- 
liam E. Delinguent Behaviour; Principles and 
Practices. Juvenile Delinquency Project. Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 
1959. $2.00. 
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(10) Lee, W. Storrs. God Bless Our Queer 
Old Dean. New York; Putnam, 1959. $3.95. 
(11) Research Division and Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
Association of the United States. High School 
Dropouts, Discussion Pamphlet. Revised Sep- 
tember, 1959. Washington, D. C.: The Asso- 
ciation, 1959. 25 cents. 

(12) Samuelson, Everett V., Tankard, George 
G. and Pope, Hoyt W. Financial Accounting 
for School Activities, Compiled in the U. S. 
Office of Education, State Educational Records 
and Reports, Bulletin No. 21. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1959. 50 cents. 

(13) Wriston, Henry M. Academic Proces- 
sion, Reflections of a College President. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. $4.00. 


College and University Exchange 
HELEN S. MOOR 


Freeda Hartzfeld, Dean of Women 
at Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Oregon, reports on programs of 
the Associated Women Students. 


I 


Our biggest A.W.S. project is the 
Group Leader or Big Sister program 
which begins in the summer and car- 
ries through the year, with most of its 
work during orientation and the first 
weeks of the new college year. I have 
directed this program since 1944 
when the A.W.S. president, as student 
chairman, helped me to develop it 
through the years. The A.W.S. officers 
have considered this program the 
finest part of their contribution to the 
women of our student body. 

_ Here’s the Group Leader program 
‘fin miniature: In the spring, the 
A.W.S. president and I choose forty 
or fifty girls (who will be sophomores 
and juniors the following year) to 


act as Group Leaders, or Big Sisters, 
for the following college year. Then 
the president and I have a meeting 
with the girls after they have accepted 
the responsibility to serve, and out- 
line for them some of the responsibili- 
ties which they will carry in this pro- 


In the summer, as women students 
are accepted through the Admissions 
Office, I assign them to their Group 
Leaders according to their major in- 
terests. Our Group Leaders write to 
them and keep in touch with them 


throughout the summer months, 
sometimes meeting them downtown, 
inviting them to go shopping with 
them (if the high school girls want 
help with college wardrobes) or even 
meeting over a coke. Sometimes, two 
or three Group Leaders get together 
and invite their girls for a picnic sup- 
per at the home of one of the leaders, 
or perhaps on the campus. Then, the 
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week before college opens, we have a 
Group Leaders’ Retreat when the 
A.WSS. president and I meet and lead 
the group in discussions from Friday 
afternoon to Saturday afternoon here 
on the campus. (The girls are guests 
of the College for their room and 
board. ) 

The Group Leaders help the girls 
move into the dorm, assist with orien- 
tation, and in general, are available 
during those opening days of college 
so as to help the girls feel at home 
and get a sense of belonging early in 
their life among us. 

Then, during the second week of 
college, we begin a series of firesides 
at home for the new women, both 
freshmen and transfers, in groups of 
from fifteen to twenty-five. The 
Group Leaders extend the invitation 
to the girls, both for themselves and 
for me, and then come with them. So 
far this fall, I’ve had almost two hun- 
dred come to my firesides. The fact 
that my house is at the edge of the 
campus makes it convenient for the 
girls to come directly from class in the 
afternoon. This, in brief, is our Group 
Leader program. 


II 

One of the A.W‘S. services of the 
wider Portland community, as well as 
tu the campus itself, is A.W.S. Com- 
munity Week. During 1958-59 it 
was from November 17th through the 
22nd. This year the girls visited 
eighteen volunteer agencies, in expec- 
tation of contributing volunteer serv- 
ice after graduation, as well as giving 
some service immediately. Among the 
agencies visited were Rehabilitation 
Center, The Boys and Girls Aid Soci- 
ety, Linnton Community Center, 
Friendly House, Mental Health As- 
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sociation, Child Guidance Clinic, Al- 
berta Kerr Nursery, Urban League, 

It was well organized—with the 
four Cabinet members serving as cap- 
tains, each with several girl leaders 
under her, the latter contacting the 
community agencies so as to discover 
what the agencies consider good hours 
for the students to observe or assist in 
the work. Then a letter was sent to 
all of the women of the student body 
inviting them to participate in this 
important week, giving them the 
names of the agencies and the hours 
they would visit, and asking them to 
indicate their first, second, and third 
choices. These lists then were com- 
piled and the captains and leaders or- 
agnized the work from there on. The 
groups averaged 10 girls, though a 
few were larger, and a few smaller. 

For years, there has been a commit- 
tee (the Dean of Women’s Commu- 
nity Committee) made up of nine 
women of the wider Portland com- 
munity, who are active in civic affairs. 
They serve for a three-year period. 
Their interest in the A.W.S. program 
is strong and in recent years they have 
assisted with transportation, not only 
with their cars, but taking the respon- 
sibility of securing other cars in the 
community so that the students do not 
have to be concerned about the trans- 
portation. This is a tremendous help 
since the transportation from the Col- 
lege downtown is difficult some hours 
of the day and always at evening. 

A few days after Community 
Week, there is held an evaluation 
meeting when the captains and leaders 
present their individual reports and 
the work of the week is seen in minia- 
ture with recommendations from the 
girls for next year’s planning. 
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At Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, they are enthusiastic about a 
plan for summer registration which 
was initiated in the summer of 1958, 
| writes Miss Helen E. Page, Dean of 
_ Women. The freshman students came 
in groups of 150 with their parents 
and other family members for a day 
and a half stay on the campus. The 
' women students and their parents 
' were housed in one residence hall and 
' the men students and their parents in 
another. The students were placed 
together on first and third floors and 
' the parents on the second floor. The 
halls were large enough to use half 
_ of the halls for the first group and 
' the other half for the second group. 
Thus, there was not the rush of 
getting rooms ready when there was 
_ aslight overlap of groups. The stu- 


dents took their tests, were given 
physical examinations and were regis- 
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tered. The parents met with repre- 
sentatives from the offices of the Dean 
of Men and the Dean of Women. At 
these meetings the deans tried to make 
clear the experiences which their 
daughters and sons would have, par- 
ticularly in the first year at Miami 
University, and gave chances for dis- 
cussion. The parents expressed great 
appreciation for this opportunity and 
the freshman students this fall have 
been much more ready to start in with 
college work than before. The New 
Student Week was used for orienta- 
tion meetings with the freshman ad- 
visers, who are the head residents of 
the freshman halls and have academic 
responsibility for the students living 
within their halls. This freshman ad- 
visory system we consider one of the 
most effective and unique features of 
Miami University. 


Guest REVIEW 


Hawes, Gene R. The New Ameri- 
_ can Guide to Colleges. (Paperbound: 
_ ASignet Key Book). New York: New 
American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 1959. Seventy-five cents. 
Counselors, students, and parents 
will welcome this book. Here is an 
up-to-date compilation of information 
| that everyone interested in colleges 
has been looking for. To provide in- 
- formation for 2000 colleges in a classi- 
| fied way that gives authoritative de- 
scriptions of kinds of colleges and 
| programs of study makes this a valu- 
able counseling device. It takes a 
while to get acquainted with the entry 
key, but having conquered it, one can 
go on to explore. 
“Understanding the Entries” in the 


back of the book is a must, for valu- 
able information and warnings against 
misinterpretation are included here.— 
Mildred G. Fox, College Consultant, 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


OrueEr Booxs RECEIVED 


Axebrod, Joseph, Editor. Graduate Study 
for Future College Teachers, Report of the 
Conference’ on College Teacher Preparation 
Programs Sponsored by the Committee on 
College Teaching of the American Council on 
Education in Washington, D. C., April 30 
and May 1, 1958. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1959. $1.50. 

Dressel, Paul S., Mayhew, Lewis B., and 
McGrath, Earl J. The Liberal Arts as Viewed 
by Faculty Members in Professional Schools. 
Published for the Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
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Teachers Colleget, Columbia University, 1959. 

Foshay, Finette P. Interaction in Learning, 
Implications for Television. A report of a sem- 
inar held at NEA headquarters January 31- 
February 3, 1959. Division of Audio-Visual 
Instruction Service, National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Washington, 
D. C.: The Association, 1959. $1.00. 

Freeburger, Adela R. Planning to Study in 
the United States? A Guide to Prospective 
Students from Other Countries. Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, 1959. For sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Twenty 
cents, 

Lindquist, Clarence B. College and Univer- 
sity Faculties, Recent Personnel and Instrue- 
tional Practices. Bulletin No. 27. Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1959. For sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Thirty 
cents, 

McGrath, Earl J. and Russel, Charles H. 
Are Liberal Arts Colleges Becoming Profes- 
sional Schools? Published for the Institute of 
Higher Education. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1959. Fifty cents. 

McGrath, Earl J. Léberal Education in the 
Professions. Published for the Institute of 
Higher Education. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1959. $1.50. 

National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association of the United States. 
The Education of Teachers, New Perspectives. 
Official Report of the Second Bowling Green 
Conference, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, June 24-28, 1958. 
Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1959. 
$3.25. 

Phenix, Philip H. Religious Concerns in 
Contemporary Education, New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959. $3.25. 
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Reid, Robert H. American Degree Mills. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1959. $1.00. 

Women’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, Report of the Conference on the 
Status of Women Around the World sponsored 
by the American Association of the United 
Nations of the Capital Area and the Women’s 
Bureau. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1959. 


VocaTionaL INFORMATION 
FOR THE STUDENT 

Various organizations, publishing houses, and 
government departments have prepared new 
vocational materials for the use of the student 
himself. We have listed some of these in case 
they might be of assistance to some of our 
readers. 

Vocational and Professional Monographs. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, 1959. 

Budd, Nelson H. The Canning Industry. 

Bulletin, No. 99. $1.00. 

Riebsomer, J. L., Chairman. Chemistry as 

a Profession. Bulletin No. 104. $1.00. 

Harbert, Sylvia Dean. College Registrar ai 

a Career. Bulletin No. 103. $1.00. 

Kempfer, Homer. How to Choose A Cor- 

respondence School. Bulletin No. 101. 

$1.00. 

Guth, Earl P. Pharmacy. Bulletin No. 51. 

$1.00. 

Langston, Mildred J. Secretarial Science. 

Bulletin No. 50. $1.00. 

Dakins, J. Gordon. Retailing as a Career. 

Bulletin No. 22. $1.00. 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. Careers for Women in Retailing, Wom- 
en’s Bureau Bulletin No. 271, 1959. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Twenty-five cents. 

Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Teaching 
As A Career. Pamphlet No. 122, 1959. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Twenty-five cents. 
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